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_ EDITORIAL 


WitH the first number of the new series 
it is necessary to say a few words about the 
change which has been made. The C/assical 
Quarterly and the Classical Review are to be 
complementary: the editors act in concert, 
and contributions offered for either will, if 
suitable, be considered for insertion in the 
other, unless the authors have intimated that 
they do not desire this. The Quarterly will 
be the place for articles which are necessarily 
long, elaborate, or technical, those which 
appeal more to the specialist in any branch ; 
the Review, for papers of more general in- 
terest to scholars. Reviews and notices of 
t oks will be published as a rule in the 

zview, but occasionally, if their subject 
uiake it desirable, in the Quarterly. No 
book will be reviewed in both. In addition, 
the Review will try to meet the wants of those 
who regard classical studies from a practical 
standpoint. Educational questions will there- 
fore be dealt with: the place of classics in 
national education, whether at school or 
university ; the methods of instruction ; the 
justification of classical work as compared 
with subjects which are more directed to the 
earning of money. The Review will also 
include articles which bear on general culture: 
the light which the past may throw on the 
present, the relations of the ancient world to 
the modern, in history, literature, and science, 
natural or philosophical. 

In this way it is hoped that the Review 
may gain the attention of two large classes 
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which have hitherto successfully kept outside 
of its influence: the schoolmaster and the 
man of the world. For the first class, indeed, 
it may become a valuable help, if he will do 
his part. Articles and correspondence are 
invited which may record experience and 
criticism : reasoned criticism of the existing 
system, whether in defence or attack; and 
experience of any kind, which may either 
suggest improvements or justify conservatism. 
In this regard, the work of scholars and 
teachers of the past may be examined, to 
see what it has to give us of warning or of 
help ; and the experiments now being made 
in this country or elsewhere may be made 
known and estimated. The importance of 
such an attempt at the present time will 
hardly be denied, when we are confronted 
with attacks both in front and in flank upon 
the traditional subjects of our educational 
work. If we are to keep the classics in 
schools and universities, we must convince 
public opinion that they deserve to be kept, 
and that we are dealing with them in the 
right way; and the first thing necessary for 
this object is that we should have other than 
sentimental reasons for the faith that is in us. 
Frankness in self-criticism, and a mind open 
to argument, are indispensable. The Review, 
therefore, will not without question assume 
any hypothesis to be right, but will welcome 
evidence of all sorts, and sober argument in 
support of any hypothesis that can be de- 
fended. Only it will not admit unreasoning 
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denunciation or unreasoning championship of 
things either old or new. 

In pursuance of these aims, our readers 
now have before them, besides articles and 
reviews of the same general type as before, 
a paper by Freiherr von Wilamowitz-Mollen- 
dorff on the study of Greek in schools. This 


has been translated and abridged, under the 
author’s supervision, from a memorial lately 
drawn up by him and presented to the Ger- 
man Board of Education. It will be under- 
stood that this paper is given as the author’s 
opinion, not necessarily to be accepted by our 
readers, and we invite their criticism of it. 


ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


GREEK IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL, WITH SUGGESTIONS FOR A NEW 
GREEK READER. 


THE more our knowledge is widened, 
the more clear becomes the importance of 
Greece and the Greek language. Not only 
Europe, but the East shows their influence : 
even Palestine and Syria, Armenia, Arabia, 
India. Every branch of human thought 
owes its first inspiration to Greece. Theolo- 
gians are at last learning that Christianity can 
only be understood in the light of contem- 
porary Hellenism; as in philosophy, as in 
astronomy, mathematics, and geography, so 


- in medicine and natural science, the modern 


spirit finds itself closely linked with the 
ancient. 

Now the curriculum of our schools has 
been devised not as an introduction to 
Greek literature, but only to some small part 
of it. The choice of books depends on 
their aesthetic or humanistic interest, poetry 
standing in the front, and philosophy in the 
background. Everything ‘unclassical,’ ex- 
cept the New Testament, is excluded, and 
the work from the very beginning is done 
minutely as a philological exercise. Even 
the New Testament is read without being 
brought into connexion with the literature 
of its own time. Grammar and school books 
deal only with the classical speech, as on 
the assumption that a few certain books 
will be read and never another line. In 
Germany, the schoolboy’s vision is _practi- 
cally confined to Homer and Sophocles: 
many of those men who are the essence of 
Greek greatness are not known so much as 
by name. 


The fact is, our Greek studies have lost 
touch with the spirit of the times, and have 
not even kept up with the advances of 
scholarship. The world has lost its respect 
for antiquity as an ideal: but it has learnt 
to recognise a vital growth of culture 
through some fifteen hundred years, which 
is not only the source of our own, but 
in a sense its parallel; and this is all Greek, 
for Rome is only a province of it. True, 
the latest phase of this growth, and 
Christianity its latest offspring, came to the 
West through the Latin language: but as 
the reform of Christianity was brought about 
by a return to the Greek Bible, as science 
in all its branches has been gradually 
brought to independence by research in its 
Greek sources, so our culture can only live 
by intercourse with its source. Gospel 
Christianity cannot stand, if the knowledge 
of the Greek Testament be confined to 
professors of theology, since to understand 
the Greek Testament it is necessary to 
understand the world to which it was given. 
There is good reason for the hostility of 
positivism and materialism to the spirit of 
Greece. To Greek study is due the in- 
tellectual leadership of France in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, England 
in the eighteenth, and Germany in the 
nineteenth. But each century has sought 
that which suited its own needs: our schools 
now give the fragments of that which was 
suited to the needs of a hundred years 
ago. We can only remain true to the past, 
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if we discard its form and keep to its 
spirit. 

Our present aims are conditioned by the 
time which can be spared in the school 
work, We are not devising an ideal course 
for the schoolboy, but one which may best 
use the brief time left us by the pressure of 
circumstances. I assume here that only the 
last four years of school life, with nine 
lessons a week, are at our disposal. And 
Greek cannot be considered apart from the 
general curriculum ; for the main principle 
of these last and best years of school life 
must be to gather up all the scattered 
threads of school teaching into one whole. 
Greek is already connected with religion, 
with literature, and with history ; we must 
therefore point out how it is bound up with 
mathematics and natural science. All this 
will then only be possible, if the language be 
learnt rapidly and as a means to understand- 
ing the literature. The trouble of learning 
the grammar will no longer seem too great, 
when Greek shall be, not one of the 
elegancies of life, but a guide to the con- 
tinuity of history, a study of simple forms of 
life which will make clear the more complex. 
The intelligence must be brought to bear on 
substance and form. Moreover, we do not 
want learned men, but an intellectual é/ze, 
leaders of the people, in any station of life 
to which they may be called. For this the 
first thing necessary is that the language 
must not be studied for its own sake. To 
be versed in pure Attic, in the classical as it 
used to be understood, may be necessary 
for the scholar, but has nothing to do with 
the schoolboy. For us, the Gospels are 
classic, full as they are of blunders for the 
classicist. The old world-wide culture had 
for its medium this world-wide language : 
and those who spoke it must have found the 
same difficulties in Thucydides and Sophocles 
as an Englishman finds in Chaucer. Attic 
is not to be neglected, but it is to be treated 
as a part of the whole. The language of 
Homer has more claim to universality than 
Attic; Homer is indeed at the root of 
Greek culture, and we will study him there- 
fore, but at the beginning, nor must we 
give him a preponderating importance. The 
chief place in the V. form is his, but he 


should be no longer read in the VI. The 
school grammar needs to be re-written, the 
natural course being Homer first and Attic 
afterwards. This will enable the learner 
from the first to grasp the fact that Greek 
syntax is psychological, not logical, like 
Latin. In Greek, we have the true language of 
nature. And since Herodotus is so Homeric, 
there is a satisfactory prose author to read 
with him. In the second year then, the 
pupils must learn scientifically the changes 
of sound which produce the later Greek ; 
thus they learn what neither Latin nor 
French can give, and German not easily, the 
growth of language: which in its form at 
first expresses natural feeling, but is after- 
wards modified by the intelligence. The 
importance of a complete mastery of this 
subject and its principles makes it necessary 
to have a lesson each week given specially to 
grammar: not that the explanation of the 
authors should have a knowledge of grammar 
as its aim, but its principles have a value for 
all. Language is, after all, the most wonder- 
ful creation of human genius ; in Greek, the 
pupil may learn to grasp its natural structure. 
Much that we admire in the Greeks is due to 
the perfection of their language ; and this may 
teach our boys to respect their own. No 
one has ever spoilt his style by the study of 
Greek; whilst in France now, as in the 
sixteenth century, the highest perfection of 
style is due to Greek studies. A tragedy, 
not necessarily of Sophocles, is to be read in 
the last year, with such of Plato’s dialogues 
as may serve for an introduction to his 
philosophy. For want of this many a young 
man is led astray by the dangerous fallacies 
of modern Sophists, such as Nietzsche. The 
Apology and Crito are not enough: some- 
thing is wanted to touch the heart and 
awaken thought, such as the Phaedo, the 
Gorgias, the first book of the Republic. 
These pieces with their religious fire are 
suited to awaken the enthusiasm in the young 
mind, and to lead the way to St. Paul. 

We have the year in the Lower VI. left to 
deal with, and a little time besides. For this 
a special Reader should be devised, to 
introduce the learner to those points of 
Greek thought which he may have missed. 
One might in one half give special attention 
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to the historical and geographical side, in 
another to the philosophic and scientific. 
The scheme appended hereto will show 
better than words how the pupil may be led 
to see that all roads lead to Greece. 

Two criticisms may be made on the choice 
of matter. In the first place, there is no 
oratory. Certainly Demosthenes as an 
orator is far above Cicero, and there is much 
in Isocrates of importance for the history of 
prose style: but formal oratory is to be found 
both in Latin and in French, even in the 
poetry of those languages, and there seems 
to be no room left in the four years of Greek. 
At the end, a few short speeches perhaps 
may be read. Secondly, there is no poetry. 
Perhaps a few epigrams and elegies ought to 
be added. But these are trifles; and we 
must beware of the lyrical fragments which 
lead to further studies in dialect. 

To attain our end there must be a 
lightening of the elementary grammar. This 
is effected partly because we deal with mature 
intelligence, so that the grammar is assi- 
milated more in the way that serves the 
university man to learn a_ new language: 
general laws must be brought home to the 
learner, and most of the exceptions must 
disappear. A great help to this end is to 
begin with Homer; but such a thing is 
unfortunately difficult now for want of 
beginners’ books. We may expect, however, 
that scholars will soon meet the want. 
Another great relief to the learner would be 
to omit the accents in his own compositions, 
and to pay no attention to their rules. 

It must not be denied that this reform is a 
heavy call on the teacher. The modern 
teacher who is to take the upper classes in 
hand must have a wide and special know- 
ledge of his subject, and must not think that 
a better knowledge (say) of Latin can make 
up for an inferior knowledge of Greek. He 
must have an important place on the staff, 
and must not be overburdened with work. 

An objection is made to the scheme here 
proposed, that whilst the time for beginning 
Greek is postponed, the work to be got through 
is increased. True, the time is short, that 
cannot be denied: rather than try to dimi- 
nish it still further, let the whole thing be 
given up. But the work contemplated is not 


more, only different. And if the material of 
the Reader seems too full, there is no 
compulsion to read it all. On the contrary : 
where the teacher has special gifts in one 
direction, one or other part may be pre- 
ferred. Only the highest work, tragedy, 
Plato, Paul, must never be omitted. If 
there be two such qualified men on a staff, 
the individuality of each may have play: in 
any case they will give the lads what can be 
given only by this method, the historical 
sense which conceives human life as an 
organic whole, and culture as something not 
made but a natural growth; and the 
comprehension of those simple elements 
which underlie the world of nature and of 
intellect, despite all apparent complexity or 
difference. Learned men and dilettanti we 
shall not produce, kut philosophers in 
Plato’s sense: who with the love of the 
eternal in their breasts, will learn how to 
take part in the life of their time, in the 
world, yet not overcome by it, masters of 
their fate. 


SCHEME FOR A GREEK READER. 
I. — Zales. 


1. Aesop’s Life, chaps. 10, 12, 15, 22. Prototype of 
Owlglass, the Fables, and the Jest-books. 

2. Lucian, 7rue History, i. 30—ii. 2. Adventure in 
the Whale’s Belly. Prototype of Gulliner. 

3. Dio. 7. The Euboean Hunter: scenes of peasant 
life. 

4. Longus, iii. 3-11. Scenes of shepherd life. 
Easy and amusing pieces, which are yet important 

as the beginnings of several literary kinds. 


IL.—History. 
1. Solon. Aristotle, 47h. Pol. 2, 3, 5-12. Solon’s 
poems to be given as appendix. 


2. Themistocles. Thuc. i. 128-138. 

Aeschylus, Perse 290-470: battle 
of Salamis (moderately easy). 

3- Pericles. Thuc. ii. 65. 

Plutarch, Pericles 36-39, with omissions. 

4. Alexander. Speech to the Veterans and Death, 
Arrian vii. 8-11, 24-30. Besides a clear portrait 
of the great king, we have here a firsthand 
authority in the extracts from the Court Journal. 

5. Scipio the Younger. Polyb. xxxii. 8-10. A 
striking portrait. 

6. Caesar’s last schemes and death. Plutarch, 
Caesar 582-67. Important also for its use by 
Shakespeare. 

7. Attila’s Court: easy to disengage from the 
account of Priscus. Truth to the life, and exact 
report of a keen observer, shewing the Greek 
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historical genius living a thousand years after 
Herodotus, and the Greek language (not at its best, 
it is true) used to describe the barbarian king. 
These are inimitable pictures of great men: the 

remaining three sections give some insight into the 

social conditions of the Roman revolution, and thus 

help historically to comprehend Cicero, Caesar and 

Augustus, who stand in the centre of the Latin 

course. 

8. The revolution of Tiberius Gracchus. Appian i. 
7-17. The Agrarian Laws. 

9g. The First Slave War. Diodorus 34 (extracts). 
This makes clear the importance of the slave 
population. 

10. Slave Wars in Chios. Athenzus vi. 265. A 
charming tale with a romantic colour, which helps 
us to understand ancient slavery. 


Political Science. - 


1. Pericles’s funeral Oration. Thuc. ii. 35-46. 
Really the ideal of the Athenian Democracy. Its 
main lines have been seen in Solon. 

2. Political Principles. Aristotle,'Po/. i. 2, 3 ; iii. 1-11. 

3. The Cycle of Development. Polyb. vi. 3-9. 

To be compared with Plato, and the way thus 
leads to Machiavelli, Montesquieu, and others. 


I1V.—Natural Science and Natural History. 


a. The structure of the world and its principles. 
Aristotle Poseidonius) wep! xéopov, extracts. 
The conception of the universe before Copernicus 
must be made clear. 

2. Shape of the earth, zones, mapping. Strabo ii. 
110ff. A specimen of really scientific physical 
geography. 

3. Climate and the Racesof Mankind. Hippocrates, 
mepl dépwy Térwy, last chapters. 

4. Biological observations from animals. Extracts 
from Aristotle, Hist. of Animals, 9. 

5. Gaul, Britain, the Alps. Strabo iv., omitting the 
narratives. Specially valuable: the picture of 
Caesar is profound, Thule is no mere name, the 
Greek culture on the Rhone is shown, and the effect 
of the Alps on southern peoples. 

6. The position of Rome, and the capital of the 
world. Strabo v. 3, 4, 5, 8. He who reads this 
in his youth, will see Rome with other eyes in his 
manhood. 


V.—Mathematics, Physics, Mechanics. 


1. Euclid. Beginning of the elements, and a few 
pieces which must be chosen by experts. Some 
extracts must also be added from Archimedes and 
Apollonius. 

2. Heron. Doctrine of the vacuum, with application 
to one or other of his pneumatic constructions. 

3. The gigantic ship of Hiero. Athenaeus v., 
40-44. 

VI.—Aygiene. 

1. Hippocrates wep} iepas vdcov 1-7, 14-21. This is 
enough to show the physiological-scientific prin- 
ciples. Quite easy and very interesting. 


2. Diocles (Oribasius, ii. no. 22). Daily Life of a 
Greek in the fourth century, B.c. 

3. Athenaeus (Oribasius, ii. 23). Life in the first 
century after Christ. The changes since Diocles 
show a great stride in the history of culture. 


VII.—Philosophy. 


I. Plato, Memo. 13-21. Recognition, Recollection, 
Socratic method. Valuable as including a mathe- 
matical problem, so as to show the logical value of 
mathematics ; charmingly treated. 

2. Aristotle, Z¢hzcs x. 6-10. Goal and Ideal of 
Life, vzta activa et contemplativa. 

3. Value of Life and Wealth. 

Extracts from Theophrastus and Epictetus. 
Krantor in Sextus, contra math. xi. 52. 
Teles: Stobaeus, Flor. v. 67. 

4. Chance and Foresight: Plutarch de Fortuna. 

5. The Stoic pantheism in its relation to Ethics. 

Marcus Aurelius: Selection. 
Frederic the Great’s favourite book may interest 
many a lad who cares not for Plato. 

6. Maximus, Or. 8. Defence of the worship of 
images. 

Actually held up to the early Christians as folly. 


VIII.—Christian Antiquities. 


1. The liturgical pieces from the Didache. 
2. Clement, Protrept. 11, 12. 
Strom. vi. 157-168. 
Both show the attempt to attract the educated 
classes to Christianity. 
3. A genuine Martyrium, say that of Pionius. 


IX.—Aesthetics and Criticism. 


1. Plato, Phaedrus 268-279. Value of writing, 
nature Of prose. Indispensable, since the piece 
cannot be read as a whole. 

2. Aristotle, Poetics: Definition of Tragedy and the 
chief passages. Not suited for reading, but may 
be translated by the teacher. 

3. Rules and Genius : Longinus, De Sudlim. 33-36. 
Of the greatest importance in literary history. Too 
hard for reading, but the teacher may translate it. 


X.—Afiscellaneous. 


1. Greco-Latin school conversation (Haupt. Opusc. 
ii, p. 510), exactly answering to our specimens of 
foreign conversation, instructive and amusing. 

2. The Seven against Thebes. Apollodorus. £767. iii. 
57-73. This also is an ancient schoolbook. 

3. Dionysius Thrax, Grammar: chief passages. 
Since all grammars and their terminology go back 
to this pamphlet, and the names of cases, moods, 
and parts of speech come from it and have a 
meaning only in Greek, it is worth while to call 
attention to it. 

4. A selection of original letters; important par- 
ticularly for the study of Paul, and interesting in 
themselves. 

Darius Hystaspes’ son, Alexander, Epicurus 
Augustus, a speech of Nero, private people. 


U. von WILAMOWITZ-MOLLENDORFF. 
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APOLLO AT THE AREOPAGUS. 


Tue Greek and Latin literatures of anti- 
quity are often obscured to us not a little by 
one of the circumstances which most con- 
tribute to make them interesting. We have 
borrowed, and in borrowing have distorted, 
so many of their cardinal words. Historical 
errors, not yet extinct, might have been 
avoided, if it had always been realised and 
remembered (for example) that, when Virgil 
called Augustus deus, his thought, however 
faulty, did not in the least resemble what 
the term might import to a Deist. And so 
Aeschylus, if our habits of mind were ex- 
plained to him, and he were asked to set the 
Orestea in that key, would require, as a first 
condition, some substitute or substitutes 
for theos. 

To that universal and mysterious Some- 
thing, which underlies and embraces all 
symbols, Aeschylus repeatedly refuses to 
assign any final and proper name; and had 
he chosen one, it could scarcely have been 
theos. In the Eumenides the theot, all and 
collectively, appear as one element in a 
discord eventually harmonised. And as for 
those superhuman personages, themselves 
confessedly subordinate to higher authority, 
who actually appear on the scene—if we are 
to call them gods, we must do so only as 
Milton may bestow the name, loosely and 
rhetorically, upon the population of heaven 
or of hell. 

Indeed, the Athena of the trial scene, and 
still] more decidedly the Apollo, is even less 
distinguishable from humanity than Milton’s 
Raphael from the innocent Adam. Apollo’s 
position in the drama, his relation to the 
story, is incompatible with any such estima- 
tion as we associate with the epithet ‘divine’. 
He pleads before human judges as a defend- 
ant,we must almost say as a criminal ; and it 
is necessary to the issue designed, that he 
should barely escape condemnation. A per- 
sonage, whatever he may be called, who can 
be placedin such a position, must, if the picture 
is to have any truth, be frankly exhibited 
as frail. If he were either intellectually or 
morally impeccable, the situation would be 


monstrous, and therefore uninteresting. But 
it is nevertheless not quite easy for us—or 
at least I have not found it so—to see such 
a ‘deity’ always in the true light. And it 
may be worth while therefore to insist for a 
moment, not upon the pomp and majesty 
which the Aeschylean Apollo shares with 
the other figures of the Aeschylean Areopagus,. 
but upon the plain and unqualified realism. 
of the part which he plays as an advocate. 
Let us briefly survey the argument from this. 
point of view. 

The prosecuting Erinyes, invited by the 
president to commence, engage the defendant 
Orestes to answer, with corresponding brevity, 
a series of brief interrogations. ‘ Our number,” 
they say, ‘forbids us to be prolix.’ It has 
been inferred by some from this expression 
that the altercation which follows should 
include parts for all the Chorus, as it may 
do if we suppose them to be twelve,? but 
cannot if, with tradition, we take them to 
be fifteen. Nor in fact does it seem 
desirable that the number of the examiners 
should be visibly ended, and their resources 
presumably exhausted, when Orestes is 
silenced and finally forced to invoke the 
advocacy of Apollo. On the contrary, if 
this conclusion is reached Jdefore all the 
prosecutors have had their say, the more 
natural is his recourse to the god, and the 
clearer the signification of what is plainly 
intended, that his own efforts have been 
decidedly unsuccessful. 

This could hardly be otherwise. Even 
the skill of Sophocles in investing the case, 
as he does in his Z/ectra, with an imagina- 
tive halo of religion and poetry, and obscur- 
ing thereby our natural instincts, would 
hardly have been equal to the task of making 
the matricide an effective respondent to 
examination before a court of justice. 
Aeschylus attempts nothing of the kind. 
Orestes in this first skirmish is altogether 
unfortunate. In his desire to exhibit that 


1 Provided that vv. 607-608 are divided between 
two speakers. The numbering of the verses here and 
elsewhere is that of Dindorf and Sidgwick. 
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confidence in his prospects, which no human 
being in the circumstances could possibly 
feel, he falls on the other side, and takes 
a tone which, if we must not call it jaunty, 
is scarcely to be fitted with a better epithet. 
Having admitted that he killed his mother, 
he is asked ‘ how he did it’—szws xaréxraves. 
This means, of course, that such an act ought 
to be impossible; it appeals to human 
instinct. Orestes, who dares not traverse 
the instinct—and in the presence of an Areo- 
pagus no Orestes could—tries, not unnaturally 
but most unhappily, to parry the question by 
pretending to misunderstand it: ‘I will tell 
you: with a sword I did it—And I say 
further—by cutting her throat.’! One 
could not well answer worse, and perhaps 
none but a matricide could have answered 
so badly. Indeed, the quip shows, what the 
Choephori abundantly confirms, that the 
matricide in Aeschylus, when all is said, is 
after all a man of such a sort as we cannot 
wish to be common. So far Aeschylus 
would have gone with Euripides. 

The nature of a wilful misunderstanding is 
pertinently illustrated in the ancient Greek 
commentary by a dignified parallel in 
Homer ;” but there is no dignity in the 
evasion of Orestes, or in fencing with such a 
word as how. ‘Do you know how Miss 
Bates and her niece came here?’ says Emma 
Woodhouse to Mrs. Weston at an evening 
party.—‘ How? They were invited, were not 
they ?’—‘ Oh yes,—but how they were con- 
veyed hither?—the manner of their coming ?’3 
Mrs. Weston really misapprehends the 
question, and not without reason, for it could 
scarcely be understood rightly, if detached 
from the previous thoughts of Miss Wood- 
house. But the formal parallel to the sally of 
Orestes is oddly exact ; and the difference of 
occasion and circumstances may serve to 
show why the thing displeases us, as it does, 
in a man answering before justice for the 
slaying of his mother. 

Still worse does he fare when, after a few 

1 592 Aéyw: EcpovaK@ xeipl- mpds, reudy, to 
be punctuated so, as grammar requires. The abrupt- 
ness of form is intentional, and worthy of the 
sense. In v. 593 the examiner explains the question 
as intended. 

2 Tl. 15. 41. 

Jane Austen, Emma, chap. 26. 


more passes, he produces his substantial 
reply to the charge. Defence, properly 
speaking, he can have none. The special 
circumstances of the case, the villainy of his 
mother, the wrongs of his father, are excuses, 
not defences proper, and ought to be pleaded, 
as they are afterwards pleaded by Apollo, 
eloquently, rhetorically, and with a broad 
appeal to feeling. But the man _ himself, 
unwilling to give himself a terrible name, 
would fain distinguish between ‘having killed ’ 
his mother and ‘being her murderer.’* 
Accordingly, he now endeavours to put his 
moral excuse in such a formal and technical 
shape as may seem to establish a distinction 
between the Orestes now before the court and 
the Orestes who cut the throat of Clytem- 
nestra. He resorts, in fact, to what, in lan- 
guage evolved long afterwards, we should call 
a metaphysical separation of personalities. It 
was not the son who slew, nor the mother 
who was slain; it was the injured husband 
and father who, by the hand of his repre- 
sentative, took the woman’s life as the just 
payment for his own. The argument is 
similar to that of Clytemnestra herself in 
the Agamemnon,® when she says that, as 
slayer of the king, she ‘is not his wife at all,’ 
and will not be so entitled ; not she, but an 
avenging spirit clothed in her form, has offered 
this sacrifice to the demon of the house. 
This distinction, manifestly destructive of all 
responsibility whatever, is summarily rejected 
in the Agamemnon, in spite of imaginative 
treatment which, in the mouth of Clytem- 
nestra, makes it plausible and impressive. 
It is not improved by Orestes, who, having 
the fear of a legal tribunal before his eyes, 
tries to put the idea into the strict forms of 
logical debate :— 

‘How dare you appeal to the dead,’ says 
the examiner, ‘after taking the life of your 
mother?’ ‘Zhere were two among the dead,’ 
replies Orestes, ‘¢o whom her crimes had laid 
her open.’ ‘How so?’, says the examiner, 
scenting some subtlety not likely to convince 
common sense; ‘How so? Explain this 
point to the jurors.’ ‘She had slain her 


4 Note the change of tense in vv. 587-588 karéx- 


Tovas—éxreiva. 


5 1498. 
8 7b, 1505. 
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husband, and (in that same act) my father.’ 
These, he would imply, the husband and 
father, are the real agents of the deed for which 
he is arraigned. But he encounters a reductio 
ad absurdum, which neatly and irrefragably 
exposes the confusion between a distinction 
of names and a distinction of persons :—‘ And 
from this it follows that, you being alive, your 
mother is no murderer at all.’ Orestes for 
his purpose has identified himself with 
Agamemnon; it was Agamemnon, alive in his 
son’s person, who slew Clytemnestra. Push 
this a little further, says the refutation ; if 
Agamemnon was then alive in his son, when 
did he cease so to live? Is he not zow alive 
in hisson? And if so, how can Clytemnestra 
have been guilty of his death?! 

Foiled on this ground of his own choosing, 
the defendant springs off to another: ‘ But 
while my mother lived, why did you not 
pursue fer?’ The Erinyes defend their 
consistency by the narrow definition of 
blood-guilt which they have propounded 
in an earlier scene of the play: the wife was 
not of the same blood as her husband. 
Whether this limitation is sound, or whether 
even the Erinyes of Aeschylus are always 
faithful to it, is manifestly not the point now 
before the court, who are trying not the 
prosecutors but the defendant. Accordingly 
he does not assail their theory, but meets 
them directly with the indignant question : 


§99-603 : 

XO. vexpoior viv unrépa 

OP. Svoiv yap elxe mpooBodrds 

XO. 5H; Sldatov dind(ovras 

OP. avipoxtovoica narép’ éudy Karéxrave. 

XO. tovyap ob wey 8 pdvov. 
With dvoiv supply vexpoiv from vexpoio:. In the last 
verse, ob wév (is expresses a proposition which we 
should make subordinate, though the Greek, as often, 
puts it as parallel with the inference from it. The 
argument, stated with a brevity which, like some 
other parts of this scene, suggests that in substance 
it was already familiar to the audience, is made unin- 
telligible in modern texts by the change of wiacpdrwv 
to (Elmsley) and gdvov to (Schuetz). 
The attempts to explain the text so corrected take no 
account of rovydp (therefore), as some have noticed, 
and are open to other objections, besides the general 
objection that they leave the whole without point. 
In v. 600 the metaphor éxew mpooBodds tim (40 be 
open to the attack of ) is military ; see mporBoaAh. The 
case of Svoiv is dative. The genitive miacudrwy 
defines the nature of the xpooBodai or ‘assailable 
points.’ 


‘ And am I of one blood with such a mother 
as mine?’ ‘How can you disclaim,’ they 
retort, ‘that blood of which you were made ?’ 
And this is the question which Orestes refers 
to Apollo. ‘The act,’ he says, ‘I admit ; but 
does it in truth and justice involve blood- 
guilt?’ Let Apollo say. 

But the divine advocate is far too wary, and 
too well acquainted with the strength and 
weakness of his cause, to follow the line thus 
indicated. So long as he possibly can, he 
avoids entirely the issue prescribed, and the 
technical pleading which the defendant has 
sO unprosperously pursued. His line is not 
so much to defend as to excuse; his two 
topics, the only two which he touches 
voluntarily, are the authority of the Delphian 
oracle and the villainy of Clytemnestra. 

As to the authority of the oracle, Aeschylus 
is in a position of much delicacy. The 
dramatic situation which he has created—on 
the one hand the presence of the oracular 
god, and on the other hand the fact that, even 
in that presence, the obedient servant of the 
oracle is condemned by one half of the 
court—makes it impossible for the dramatist 
either to ignore or to insist upon the reasons 
for ot admitting that words spoken by the 
Pythian prophetess were always an absolute 
justification of any and every act which they 
might be supposed to authorise. These 
reasons were familiar to the age, but Aeschylus 
could do no more, and no less, than to 
indicate that such reasons existed. This he 
has done. The general principle, that the 
Delphian oracle speaks the mind of Zeus, and 
therefore cannot be in error, is declared by 
Apollo with great solemnity. But when the 
prosecutor attempts to elicit those more 
precise explanations of the principle, and of 
its application to the present instance, which 
Aeschylus would have been only too glad to 
discover and reveal, she is met, as might 
be expected, only by rapid and discreet 
evasion. The prosecutor adopts, under 
protest, the assumption that the oracle 
represents the supreme deity: ‘ Zeus—to use 
your language—gave the command.’ but 
what did Zeus say? Did his words, the 
words of Zeus, cover exactly the case of the 
defendant? Was Orestes, he and no other, 
to be told, as from Zeus, just this, that ‘ when 


q 
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he had taken revenge for his father,! he 
was to treat his mother as a thing of no 
account’? The question bristles with 
insidious difficulties. An answer to it, a 
frank and satisfactory answer, would involve 
among other things what Aeschylus, for good 
reasons, never gives, a citation, word for 
word, of the oracular utterance. 

But Apollo vouchsafes no answer at all. 
He proposes rather to show that, for an 
outrage so atrocious as the murder of 
Agamemnon, no death, or deaths, could be 


an equivalent. ‘There is some difference,’ 


he exclaims, 


in the slaying of a noble man, by Heaven invested 
with imperial dignity, the slaying of him by a woman, 
not with a gallant weapon, the far-sped arrow (as it 
might be) of an Amazon, but in such a manner, 
Pallas, as thou, and you, who sit appointed to make 
decision in this case, are now to hear. From a 
campaign, wherein, to loyal estimation, he had in the 
main made profitable purchase, she had welcomed 
him home. And then, in his passage through the 
water of purification, the end of his enterprise, she 
drew the tented curtain round ; in the endless maze 
of a cunning robe she entangled him; and she hewed 
her husband down! Such, as I have told it you, was 
the death of that man, the majesty of the world, the 
emperor of the seas. As for that woman (focnting 
as if to Clytemnestra actually visible)—I have 
shown her as she was, to touch the hearts of this 
people, who are the appointed authority in this 
cause. 


Here is the true note, and the only ground 
upon which a pleader for Orestes can advan- 
tageously stand. The abominable treason of 
Clytemnestra, violating at once and without 
scruple every tie, domestic, religious, or 
political, by which men hold together, as it is 
depicted in the previous plays and here 
recalled by dexterous allusions, may well 
seem to put her case beyond the pale of every 
consideration, however sacred or legitimate. 
The appeal, it is true, is made rather to 
popular instinct than to such justice as is 
administered by courts ; and this Aeschylus 
perceivedand has indicated.” But it is none the 
less a powerful appeal ; and here or nowhere 
lies the substantial chance for Orestes. 

We cannot but suppose, we are plainly 
intended to suppose, that upon this oration 


1 By taking the life of Aegisthus, The aorist 


(xpdtavra marpds pdvov v. 624) is right, notwith- 


standing proposed corrections. 
2 Note Aes in v. 638. 


Apollo would gladly have gone to judgment. 
But this, very naturally, the prosecutors will 
not allow. They are determined that he 
shall say something—nor is their demand 
unfair—about the defensibility of matricide. 
as such, the issue which so far he has care- 
fully and successfully shunned. And they 
get their way. They force his defences by an 
ingenious trap for his impetuous temper. 
The esteem for a father, they say, which Apollo 
has attributed to Zeus, is not evinced by the 
well-known fact that the same Zeus had put his 
own father in chains. The treatment of 
Cronos by Zeus was one of the disgraces of 
Greek theology, and is noted as such by 
critics like Plato. The Erinyes cite it here 
precisely as the less manageable parts of 
other Scriptures are brought up in contro- 
versy to-day. It is evident that they antici- 
pate the reply, for they invite the jury—the jury 
in particular,’ for they disdain Apollo’s large 
appeal to ‘the people’—to observe’ it ; and 
we may suspect that it was in substance a 
commonplace of apologetics. Apollo, however, 
suspects nothing. The affronted Olympian 
behaves, to say the truth, as all debaters 
more eloquent than cautious are apt to 
behave, when they are not at ease. He 
vilifies the questioners, as ‘loathsome and 
detested monsters.’ By way of answer, he 
insists on the difference between imprisoning 
and killing. The chains of Cronos might be 
taken off, but human blood, once spilt upon 
the earth, is beyond recall. Now his adversary 
has him. Just so; the blood is spilt for 
ever. And where then is the case for the 
matricide? How should he live, and where 
should he live, who has fouled the earth 
of his home with the blood of his own 
mother? The doctrine that earth is poisoned 
to the murderer (the sentence of Cain in 
our Scriptures) is laid down repeatedly 
in the Choephori, and represents at least, 
if nothing more, a deep and widespread 
moral instinct. It is the very foundation of 
the case against Orestes, and the prosecutors 
contend that their opponent has proved 
their case. We must admit at all events that 
he has made a false step, and is for the 
moment in a precarious position. 

Thus brought to bay, Apollo, to regain 


3 Suas, with emphasis, v. 643. 
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ground so far as possible, produces at last an 
argument upon the issue which he has so 
long and so wisely evaded—the question of 
blood-guilt. As is the way of disputants so 
situated, he demands credit for his frankness. 
‘ Observe how directly I shall meet you,’! says 
he to the opponent Erinys—for not even 
now does he venture to invite either the 
jury or the general audience to scrutinise 
what he is about to propound. The jurors 
are naturally addressed by both sides through- 
out in the plural?; but this retort is aimed, 
and with reason, not at the judges, but singly 
at the adversary.® 

The argument so produced is identical in 
substance, and almost in terms, with the 
principal argument offered by James Boswell, 
the biographer of Johnson,‘ to his father 
Lord Auchinleck, when the old gentleman 
proposed to settle the family estate, in a 
certain event, upon heirs general (¢.e. through 
male or through female), and not, as James 
desired, upon heirs male. ‘It is,’ said James, 
‘ the opinion of some distinguished naturalists, 
that our species is transmitted through males 
only, the female being all along no more 
than a mdus or nurse, as Mother Earth is to 
plants of every sort. . . . Consequently, a 
man’s grandson by a daughter has in reality 
no connection whatever with his blood,’—nor 
a son, as Apollo argues, with the blood of his 
mother. Who the ‘distinguished naturalists ’ 
may be, we need not inquire, but their 
opinion is an almost literal translation from 
Aeschylus.® Boswell thought it of ‘con- 
siderable weight,’ and fortified it, as he 
flattered himself, by a quotation from 
Hebrews.® 

The coincidence between Boswell and 
Apollo is worth our attention; for nothing 
has done more to sway, and perhaps to 
strain, the interpretation of the Eumenides 
than the assumption that this extravagance 


1 dp0as épa, 657. 

2 614, 643, etc. 

3 657, cor 662. 

* Under date 1776. Vol. iii. p. 279 of the Zemple 
Classics edition. 

5 658-661. 

® vii. 10, This reference, we may remark, in- 
volves a further zgnoratio elenchi, and indeed the 
reasonings of Boswell are commonly composed of 
such. 


on the part of the Delphic advocate is 
proffered by Aeschylus as something solid 
and important. It may be true that there 
were then to be found in Athens, as there 
probably might be found anywhere and at 
all times, persons who shared the ‘zealous. 
partiality’ of Boswell in favour of male 
descent, and who, in a matter touching their 
prejudices, were no more capable of reasoning 
than Boswell himself. It may be that, before 
the contemporary Areopagus, an advocate, 
hard enough pressed, would find it worth 
while to cover his tracks with such a 
speculation, and might thereby capture a 
wavering partisan. But the poet, it is plain, 
estimated the theory at its true worth, and 
expected from his audience a like perspi- 
cacity. 

All controversies, if hot enough, are apt 
to hatch arguments of this description, 
arguments of which the sole purpose is to 
confuse the issue. For this purpose, nothing 
is so useful as an analogy. A mother does 
not transmit her blood, because, say Apollo 
and Boswell, the relation between her and 
her child is like that of the earth to the 
plant which grows in it. The sufficient 
answer, which could not escape any one cool 
enough to think and capable of thinking, is 
that, in the only point at issue, there is no 
likeness whatever. The mother does in fact 
transmit her blood to her child, whereas the 
earth does not in fact feed an oak with oak- 
sap. The argument assumes, in short, that 
the earth is a plant, and is exploded by the 
simple remark that it is not. Moreover any 
one, except the worthy James, might per- 
ceive—Lord Auchinleck for example did not 
fail, we may be sure, to perceive—that the 
analogy, if valid at all, would prove too much, 
and would recoil, as is the way of such 
engines, upon the artificer. If good for any- 
thing, it would show that the notion of 
relationship—that is to say, of special ties con- 
stituted between individuals by the link of 
parentage—has no foundation at all. It 
would destroy fatherhood no less than mother- 
hood, and reduce all human relations—nay, 
all animal—to nonsense. 

Aeschylus well knew this, and so does his 
Apollo. The theory, if trustworthy, would 
be decisive ; and a disputant, who placed 
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any faith in it, would put it, as Boswell 
does, in the front of the battle, not hold it 
back, like Apollo, as long as he dares and 
possibly can. And if his way of approaching 
it is significant, not less so is his way of drop- 
ping it. Instead of dwelling on it, pressing it, 
expanding it, or simply pausing upon it and 
leaving it to sink in—he glides off it instantly 
into the remark, that a mother is after all 
no indispensable condition of fatherhood, as 
witness Athena herself, the child of Zeus, 
but not of any mother at all. This ‘ proves,’ 
says Apollo, his previous point, that a man, 
who fas a mother, is not the child of her 
blood. Manifestly it proves nothing of the 
sort; nor is Aeschylus chargeable, nor is 
Apollo, with really believing that it does. 
The orator is anxious only to escape some- 
how, as quickly as may be, from his perilous 
theory into the safer topic of a compliment 
to the president of the court.? 

Nor will he stop even here, but, working 
back through the president to the jury and 
the assembled city, boldly quits argument 
altogether, and enlarges upon the opportunity 
now offered to Athens, by his means, of secur- 
ing, through Orestes, the permanent friendship 
of Argos.2 This is a point which the court, if 
fit for its duties, could not consider and ought 
not to hear. The Areopagites of Athens, we 
are told, did in fact pride themselves upon 
their severity in repressing all suggestions ex- 
traneous to the case ; and some will have it 
that we ought on this ground to reject, as 
not genuine, the divagation here attributed 
by Aeschylus to Apollo. But this criticism 
is perhaps Rhadamanthine in severity, if 
not rather Arcadian in its innocence. We 
see, from Areopagitic orations actually pub- 
lished and preserved, that human pleaders 
did in fact succeed, as might be expected, 
in insinuating such appeals under cover of 
an apology. If Apollo as a pleader disdains 
or neglects to apologise for his irrelevance, 
that also is only what we should expect. 

What rather we should notice—it is per- 
haps, from a forensic point of view, the most 
remarkable turn in the proceedings—is the 


1 662-666. 2 667-673. 


vigour and promptness of Athena in defend- 
ing, as president, the purity of the bench. 
To prevent Apollo from subjoining to his 
arguments, if he chose, a single sentence 
addressed to the interests, not to the judgment 
and conscience, of the jury, was manifestly 
impossible. The thing is done before it can 
be anticipated. What is possible Athena 
does. She forestalls any further excursions by 
instantly proposing to put the question, and 
this with an unmistakable hint, that the true 
limit may already have been exceeded : ‘ May 
I xow invite the jurors to give, according to 
their opinion, their votes upon the justice of the 
cause? May I take it that enough has been 
said?’ Both sides acquiesce, but both con- 
trive at the same time to put in a last word. 
The prosecutors are content with the present 
position of the argument—as indeed they have 


every reason to be—but intimate, by way of 


retort to the political bribery of Apollo, 
that they may have more to say hereafter: 
‘I wait to hear how the issue will be judged.’ 
The threatening note is decorously muted in 
deference to Athena, but foreshows the ex- 
plosion which ensues, when the defendant is 
finally discharged. Apollo, on the other 
hand, manages with great skill to accent, 
without repeating, his extraneous offers: 
‘What ye have heard, ye have heard,’ says he 
to the jury, correcting his forensic attitude 
nevertheless by insisting upon their obligation 
‘inwardly to respect their oaths.’ 

And so we are brought to the votes, feeling 
surely, as the result of the argument, not 
unthankful that others rather than we are to 
choose between the two. To the ultimate 
purpose of the drama this impression, and 
this only, is important. If we are thoroughly 
convinced that, whatever principles or forms 
of justice we may adopt, we must allow, as 
men, for the possibility of a case exactly 
balanced and therefore insoluble,—then we 
are ready for the Aeschylean development. 
Compared with this, what we think of Apollo, 
or even of Orestes, is matter, for the moment, 
of no moment at all. 

A. W. VERRALL. 
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CHARACTER AND LANGUAGE OF THE ATHENIANS. 


Ir is seldom that in a language we can 
find any direct or minute indications of the 
character of its speakers. Certain broad 
generalisations may doubtless be made. A 
vigorous people will generally possess a 
vigorous and well-developed language, corre- 
sponding to their physical and mental calibre, 
while the tongue of a barbarous and degraded 
tribe will probably give indications of similar 
linguistic degradation. 

But when we come to examine languages 
more closely, it is generally impossible to 
find any clear or marked signs of the peoples 
who speak them, in any particular linguistic 
characteristics. This being so, the fact that in 
the Greek language there is a curious exception 


to the general principle is the more remark- 
able, while the very rarity of the occurrence 
makes the phenomenon of peculiar interest. 

The point to which I refer is this. J” 
the Greek language there has been a complete 
and radical degradation meaning in the 
case of all words connected with the idea of 
labour or toil, a degradation which, so far as 
I am aware, is unparalleled in any other 
language. Whatever may be the explana- 
tion of this remarkable phenomenon, the fact 
itself will scarcely be disputed after examina- 
tion, though its significance may possibly 
admit of diverse interpretations. The follow- 
ing table illustrates in a concrete form the 
phenomenon referred to :— 


movos (toil): adj. rovypés (with degraded meaning, wicked) 


dxBos (toil) : adj. woxOnpds (5, 
pdyos (toil): adj. poyepds ( 
(with degraded meaning, knavish) 


mavoupyos (p. Epyov) 
aOAuos (fr. contest) 
(fr. rAdw endure) 


oxérhuwos (orig. meaning, ‘unflinching’) ( 


oprixds (fr. dépw bear) 


It is impossible to read the classical 
authors of ancient Greece without noticing 
the frequent use of these words in their 
degraded signification ; and there are one or 
two examples which are conspicuous above 
the rest. Thus in the Antigone of Sophocles 
(l. 74), Antigone—in signifying the fixed 
purpose to set the law of God above the 
law of man, and, notwithstanding Creon’s 
cruel edict, to give due burial rites to her 
brother Polynices—uses the striking phrase 
where the degradation of 
the word zavovpyéw is made particularly 
evident by the contrast with dev. Again, 
in the Vespae, l. 466, Aristophanes uses the 
expression zrovypds, in the signification 
of utterly rascally, where the collocation of 
the noun zdvos from which the adjective is 
itself derived makes the degradation in 
meaning of that adjective all the more 
striking. Other examples might be found 
in abundance in the writings of any classical 


»” ” ” ) 


wretched) 
wretched) 
wretched) 

” ” ” wretched) 

» vulgar). 
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author, and the question naturally arises, 
‘To what causes is this unique and curious 
phenomenon due ?’ 

In the first place, it should be observed 
that this constant degradation in meaning 
of words connected with the idea of toil or 
endurance is almost invariably found in 
Attic writers, the bulk of Greek literature 
being of Athenian origin. To what exact 
extent the usage prevailed in other parts of 
Greece it would be difficult to determine, 
but in any case it seems reasonable to suppose 
that, however wide-spread it may have been, 
it owed its origin to Athenian sources. 

At first sight an obvious explanation of 
the phenomenon referred to might seem to 
lie in the actual construction of Athenian 
society at the time when Athens was at the 
zenith of her power. Besides the ordinary 
Athenian citizen, with his full rights of fran- 
chise and citizenship, Athens contained a 
large servile population, whose duty it was to 


( 

( 
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minister to the wants of their free masters 
and to remove from their leisure hours all 
necessity of sordid toil. The fact that all 
the menial tasks of the city were performed 
by an alien and a slave population might 
naturally to some extent cause a distaste for 
mere manual labour, and at the same time 
bring about an attitude of loathing and 
contempt for work that was the habitual 
and involuntary prerogative of the slave. But 
tempting as this explanation might seem at 
first sight, it seems doubtful whether it be 
sufficient to account for the facts, especially 
if we remember that an almost exactly 
similar state of circumstances prevailed in 
ancient Rome. As at Athens so at Rome 
the wants of the free-born citizens were 
ministered to by swarms of servile depend- 
ants, yet never even in Rome’s most degraded 
days do we find any signs in the Latin 
language of doubts or aspersions being cast 
on the dignity of labour. 

Even by the poets of the Empire manual 
labour was still regarded as a noble and an 
elevating pursuit. It is to the ‘rusticorum 
mascula militum proles Sabellis docta ligoni- 
bus uersare glebus’ that Horace looks for 
the soldiery who shall defend the rights and 
spread the name of Imperial Rome. And 
the heroes of Roman story, the names that 
were household words amongst the entire 
population, were men like Camillus and 
Cincinnatus, who left the plough to serve 
the State. 

Again, notwithstanding the constant 
presence of a slave population in Rome, not 
only is there no sign or trace in the Latin 
language of any feeling of aversion to labour, 
but some of the noblest Latin words seem to 
point to a distinct tendency in the opposite 
direction. Compare such noble words as 
‘patientia’ and ‘ perseverantia’ with zovypés 
and d@dwos, and the radical difference in 
tendency between the two languages is 
strikingly apparent. If to be subjected to 
toilsome endurance (d@Aov) seemed to the 
Athenian to denote the unhappy man 
(a@Atos), to the Roman to go successfully 
through difficulties (per severa) still seemed 
the noblest perseverance (perseverantia). 
And the mere fact of a slave population 
having been indigenous in both cities is not 


sufficient to account for a phenomenon which, 
while so conspicuous in the one language, 
is so conspicuous by its absence from the 
other. 

It seems to me that the true explanation 
must lie, not in any outward circumstances, 
but in the actual character of the people. 
Of all nations that have ever attained to 
greatness, the story of the Athenian people 
is surely the most remarkable. Inhabiting a 
tiny domain, whose limits were scarcely Jarger 
than that of the small county of Lanarkshire, 
they nevertheless during a period of their 
career accomplished in every department of 
human activity such brilliant results as must 
for all time exercise an enduring influence 
on the character and civilisation of the 
human race. If we place the largest possible 
limits to that period, it cannot in any case 
be made to embrace a longer time than 
150 years; for while 480 B.c. saw their rise 
to power with the brilliant naval Victory of 
Salamis, the speech of Demosthenes De 
Corona in 330 B.c. may be regarded as the 
last dying cry of Athenian liberty. In that 
brief space the Athenians explored all the 
heights of human greatness. In war they 
defeated the formidable armaments of Asia, 
and by so doing rendered modern civilisation 
possible. In commerce they displayed un- 
rivalled activity, and founded a system of 
banking which, largely copied by Rome, 
established the principles on which modern 
banking must for all time be based. In art, 
and especially in sculpture and architecture, 
they produced work which is alike the 
wonder and envy of the modern world. It 
is to them that nearly every branch of 
literature owes its origin. Tragedy and 
comedy, history and philosophy, are alike the 
productions of the wonderful genius of the 
Athenians; while the De Corona, the ac- 
knowledged masterpiece of oratorical effort, 
was given to the world from that same 
congenial soil. 

But there must surely have been some 
radical and permanent flaw in the Athenian 
character to produce so sudden an eclipse in 
a marvellous and glorious career. The 
Athenian had every requisite and qualification 
of genius excepting the power of application, 
and this defect is clearly indicated in the 
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very language of the people by means of the 
phenomenon to which I have alluded. 
Indeed, it is a curious and interesting fact 
that to some extent the Athenians seem to 
have recognised this tendency of their 
national character, and not to have regarded 
it as a defect. Two illustrations of this may 
be given from Thucydides. Thus in his 
celebrated oration, Bk. II. ch. 39, Pericles is 
made to say: ‘xal év tats madeiars of pev 


perépxovrar, dvepevws Siarrdpevor 
ovdev rovs icomadeis 
xvpotpev.’ And again, in summarising the 
character of Themistocles (surely a typical 
Athenian), the historian says, Bk. I. ch. 138: 
pedérns Bpaxtryti, 57 otros 
Ta Séovra éyévero.’ 
R. E. MACNAGHTEN. 


THREE NOTES ON GREEK SEMASIOLOGY. 


(1), WHEN substantives in -rpov properly 
denote the instrument of action of the verbs 
from which they are derived, why are pyw- 
tpov and other substantives in -rpov used to 
express the money paid for performing the 
action ? I believe the solution to be as follows. 

The very common substantive Avrpov 
meant properly the instrument or means of 
loosing (Avcews dpyavov). But the means of 
loosing was a sum of money paid by the 
ransomer to the captor (Avoews puoBos) ; and 
this connotational meaning of the suffix in 
Avrpov—a word of vastly common occur- 
rence, it should be insisted on, in the 
frequent wars of the Greeks—could easily 
give rise to such words as pyvurpor, meaning, 
not pynvicews dpyavov, but pynvicews pods. 

(2) A second matter of semasiology that I 
would notice here is the connotational 
meaning of the adjectives in -txdés, which 
frequently mean, not pertaining to such and 
such a person or thing, but skilled in some- 
thing. This secondary meaning was, I 
believe, reflected, so to say, upon these 
adjectives from their very common sub- 


stantivised form. The whole process may 
be simply and clearly put in the following 
scheme involving two adjectives in -xés of the 
same form, but with a difference of meaning : 
iatpos medicus, tatpuxds medicinus, iarpexy 
(réxvm) medicina (ars), iatpuxds medicinae 
peritus. 

* (3) The third point that I would call atten- 
tion to here, is the secondary meaning of cer- 
tain verbs in -iZeew—a meaning which explains 
the disparaging force that we meet with in some 
verbs in -ifew. This is due to a latent reflexive 
pronoun. Thus Aaxwvrifew is not to make 
another a Laconian but to make oneself a 
Laconian, to imitate or ape the Laconians. 
In the same way, it would appear, codilew, 
which properly and ordinarily meant to make 
another aodds, could be used in the sense of 
making oneself cogds, of aping the 
It is thus, I think (pace Platonis in 
Protagora), that we are to explain the good 
and bad senses of goguorys, ‘teacher’ 
( = 88aoxados) and ‘ charlatan’ (= 

MortTIMER LAMSON EARLE. 


NOTES 


ON HORACE SA77RES I. i. 7. 


Ir has apparently never been noticed that 
‘Io Bacchae’ supplies a suitable method 
of voice-training. Modern teachers practise 
on ‘ha,’ ‘ ha-e-i,’ ho-a-e-a-o.’ Properly pro- 
nounced the Latin gives something very 


similar. It is accidental to Tigellius’ purpose 
that the words occur in Euripides. It is 
doubtless merely a coincidence, but it is an 
interesting coincidence, that the Gnostic 
word of power ‘Iao’ in the Pistis Sophia 


v 


on 


wee 
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appears in the neighbourhood of such 
passages as od pév ard tvyxavets, 
otros (Abbott’s Joh. Gram. 
§ 2667). If this suggestion is correct, the 


reading may be ‘ Bacche’ as in most MSS., 
unless we suppose ‘ae’ had by Horace’s time 
taken on its later sound, or that the singer 
practised the diphthong. T. NICKLIN. 


A NOTE ON THE ZUMENIDES. 


AESCH. Zum. 334-5. 


yap Adxos Siavraia 


poip’ éréxAwoev 


Suavraia, as used normally of 4/ows, means 


‘unswerving’: it is here, then, equivalent to 
drporos. Therefore we have in three con- 
secutive words a reference to the names of 
the Three Fates—Lachesis, Atropos, Clotho. 
RACHEL EVELYN (WHITE) WEDD. 


A REMINISCENCE OF AESCHYLUS IN PLATO, REPUBLIC III. 406? 


AgscH. Prom. Vinct. \l. 747-751 (Io 
speaks). 


ti Lav KépSos, GAN’ ov ev TaXE 
; yap Oaveiv 
Tas Grdcas mac KaKds. 


In Republic iii. 406 Socrates pokes gentle 
fun at Herodicus the trainer, who originated 
the valetudinarian school of medicine and 
practised his methods on himself. Maxpév, 
jv & éyd, rev Odvarov roujoas .. 
olwat, olds Hv éautdv, év doxodia 
te iarpevopevos 814 Blov 
te THs elwOvias Siairys éxBain, dvcGavarav dé 
tro codias és ynpas adpixero. But the artisan 
has no use for these methods, if he received 
such a prescription taxd elrev ov 


kdpvew ovde Avortedet oftw Lv... . SE wy 


The Snpsovpyds and Io, unlike as they are 


in other respects, hold the same view that 
death is better than a miserable life. And 
they express it in almost the same words: 


Aesth, ti... Gv xépdos, GAN’ ovk ev 


Plato. traxd . . . otrw 
TOV TaVTWY 
dmndAdynv .. 


Plato. redXevtjcas tpaypatwv 

Aesth. ras amdoas KaKds. 

Plato. paxpov .. tov Odvarov Towjoas... 
ba. Biov 


Plato often gives a mock-heroic touch to 
his satire by an allusion to Homeric or 
Aeschylean legend. (Cp. the quotations in 
406a and 408a—close to this passage—also 
380a (from Aeschylus) 381d ef passim.) 
Is it not possible that here his satire takes 
the form of parody, introducing tags from 
Aeschylus as familiar to the Athenian reader 
as (say) ‘To be or not to be’ would be to the 


English one? 
M. E. Hirst. 


NEWS AND 


In the course of this month Mr. Murray 
will publish for the Classical Association a 
book called Zhe Progress of Classical Studies, 
which gives in small compass an account of 
the work done in all departments in tgo5-6. 


COMMENTS. 


This is intended to enable those who are 
engaged in teaching to keep abreast of 
modern discovery, and those who have any 
special interest will find in it a guide to 
further study in their own lines. The book 


| 
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consists of articles written by recognised 
authorities. The following is the list of 
contents: Excavation, Greek (R. M. Daw- 
kins), Italian (T. Ashby), Prehistoric Archae- 
ology (J. L. Myres), Sculpture and other Arts 
(E. A. Gardner), Coins (G. Macdonald), 
Mythology and Religion, Greek (L. R. 
Farnell), Roman (W. Warde Fowler), Private 
Antiquities (W. C. F. Anderson), the Greek 
Warship (#d@.), Greek Inscriptions (M. N. 
Tod), Roman, and Roman Britain, (F. Haver- 
field), Greek History (M. O. B. Caspari), 
Roman (L. E. Matthaei), Comparative Phil- 
ology (P. Giles), Grammar (E. A. Sonnen- 
schein), Textual Criticism and Palaeography 
(W, M. Lindsay), Papyri (A. S. Hunt), Litera- 
ture (J. E. Sandys). Mr. S. H. Butcher, 
M.P., will contribute an introduction. 


The current number of AM/nemosyne con- 
tains a complete list of the writings of 
G. G. Cobet, the famous Dutch critic. It 
has been compiled by Professor Naber at the 
suggestion, as we understand, of Mr. Herbert 
Richards. It should prove of great service 
to scholars. 


The Reform of Latin Pronunciation is 
one of the questions of the hour. Within 
the last month it has engaged the attention 
of three important educational bodies, the 
Head Masters’ Conference, the Head Masters’ 


Association, and the Assistant Masters’ As- 
sociation. A leaflet containing the scheme 
of reform has been published for the Oxford 
and: Cambridge Philological Societies by 
the Cambridge Press. The third edition of 
Professors Arnold and Conway’s ‘ Pronun- 
ciation of Greek and Latin,’ and a pamphlet 
by Dr. Postgate on Latin Pronunciation 
(Bell and Sons), are also announced. 


Our readers will not have forgotten the sud- 
den and untimely death of Prof. M. L. Earle, 
one of whose last contributions to learning is 
printed in our present issue. A fund (by 
which Mrs. Earle will benefit) is being raised 
for the purpose of purchasing his valuable 
library of over 2000 books and presenting it 
to Columbia University. Subscriptions to 
the ‘Earle Memorial Library Fund’ may 
be sent to Mr. George J. Bayles, 208 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


We are glad to note that, thanks mainly 
to the strenuous exertions of Professor 
Howard Murray of Halifax, the system of 
higher education in Nova Scotia is likely 
to be much improved. The new scheme 
approved by the Provincial Educational 
Association last autumn will secure the study 
of languages and especially of Latin being 
put in a better position than it has yet 
enjoyed in the schools of Nova Scotia. 


REVIEWS 


LANG’S HOMER AND HIS AGE. 


Homer and his Age. By ANDREW LANG. 
Longmans, 1906. Pp. 335. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. LancG continues to deserve well of 
Homer. Since the far-distant ‘ Butcher and 
Lang’ which charmed our undergraduate 
days—with its ram on the cover and strange 
notes at the end, we have had a portion of 
the //ad, the Hymns, with notes, the brilliant 
‘Homer and the Epic’ (1893) ; and now this 
book is given us. The two ‘Homers,’ Epic 
and Age, are the best work in English on 


the subject, and, along with portions of 
Mr. Monro’s Appendix tothe Odyssey 13-24, 
contain the real gospel of Homer. The 
sixth form masters of our larger public 
schools would do well to commit them to 
memory, and instead of teaching bad prose, 
dictate them in lengths to their charges. 
Mr. Lang plays from a very strong hand. 
The first English man of letters, he deals 
with the ordinary philologer like an amiable 
cat with a mouse: he possesses, so far as I 
can tell, an accurate knowledge of Greek 
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archaeology, and his well-known authority 
upon Red and Black men enables him to 
trump with Algonquin or missionary as 
required. Moreover, he is at home among 
the French, German, and Scandinavian epe, 
subjects which Homerists, as Mr. Lang says, 
neglect, to their shame. He declares himself 
no grammarian, but he handles the linguistic 
evidence at least as well as his opponents. 
pev tis then who thinks to 
meet him on the field. 

His aim in this book is to prove that the 
Iliad and Odyssey are the picture of a single 
period of civilisation, and he takes the 
reader through Homer’s politics, burial- 
system, armour, use of metals, and house. 
To my mind he proves his case; but as my 
acquaintance with the monuments of Cnossus 
and Mycenae is not at first hand, I should but 
be abounding in his sense if I criticised his 
account. I will leave this field to the expert 
who I understand has been retained to curse. 

Such an attempt—to prove Homer the 
picture and the product of one short period 
of history—is salutary at this moment. We 
are at present under the spell of the ‘stratum.’ 
As in old days the diasceuast scared us, and 
then again the Fickian transcriber, now it is 
layers we see, with delirious accuracy. 
Reichel, Robert, Erhardt, Noack, have all 
found them; even the author of a most 
useful account of Minoan civilisation (Church 
Quarterly Review, \xi. p. 414) ends his article 
with the words, ‘ Homeric civilisation is like 
Homeric language; as the one was never 
spoken, so the other was never lived, by any 
one society.’ Let us hope this dictum is not 
essential to the writer’s view of the Aegean. 
The reader may take it for more than 
probable that as the Homeric language is 
that of pre-Dorian Greece, when, as Pausanias 
says (ii. 37. 2), the Argives spoke the same 
language as the Athenians, so his history is the 
history of the heroic age, and his civilisation 
that which he saw with his own eyes. ‘ And 
the additions,’ some one will say ; ‘the small 
type and the brackets?’ The real additions 
were of the nature of gag ; for a long time the 
public acquiesced in the dictum 


intpos yap avnp avrdévos GAAwv 
but eventually this davo ceased to bite: 
NO. CLXXXIII. VOL. XXI. 


the audiences did not hear it, perhaps doubted 
it ; so the rhapsode, with his finger on their 
pulse, added : 
iovs 7° éxrdpvew éxi yma 
These complements, or paddings, have 
their parallel in tragedy. The Alexandrians 
were able to detect such; when they tried 
their hand on a larger scale they failed. It 
may seem strange that learned specialists 
should have failed. ‘They were Greeks, and it 
might have been thought that their instinct 
about Homer would be as sound as that 
of an educated Englishman about Shake- 
speare. (This at least is the best that can be 
said for them.) Fortunately, however, tradi- 
tion has preserved not only the Alexandrians’ 
atheteses but their reasons for them. These 
show that their criteria were the same mixture 
of puerility and pedantry which we find 
later in Plutarch, and in the learned gener- 
ally till our own day. They failed” com- 
pletely to realise the conditions of the 
heroic and post-heroic age: like our own 
friends who are shocked at the leather 
caps of the Doloneia, they were shocked at 
Athena lighting Odysseus round his hall (8ov- 
Aomperés Aiav edredés), or at Hesiod telling 
the story of his voyage to Chalcis (ovdév éxovra 
xpynorov.)' Language, then : surely language 
detects stages ? It is one thing to collect facts, 
another to interpret them. Two considera- 
tions cover ninety per cent. of late language 
in Homer: (a) the loss of all first-hand Greek 
between Homer and Theognis, except the 
few thousand lines of Hesiod and the 
Hymns, f/us the scanty sixth century in- 
scriptions ; (4) the surface-change of trans- 
mission. We have not sufficient evidence to 
fix the date of novelties in Greek; we 
know what we find in Homer and what we 
find in tragedy, but when what we find in 
tragedy began we have no means of telling. 
It is only yesterday that Mr. Monro tumbled 
the ‘Aeolic’ Homer into its limbo. We 
have now to be on our guard principally 
against the grammar of the china-shop. I 
proceed to notice a few topics pertaining to 
the Homeric question. The part played by 
Pisistratus is in great need of clearing up. 


1 Diodorus i. 12 will not have yAaveéms mean 
blue-eyed : roto yap imdpxev. 
c 
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We distinguish I. (a) the real tradition, (¢) 
the consequences therefrom ; II. the mytho- 
logical tradition. The real tradition, first in 
the Pseudoplato, is of his ordinance at the 
Panathenaea, a simple police measure which 
there is no reason to doubt nor to expect 
earlier testimony for. Were Herodotus 
and Thucydides to descend to such details? 
It is unfortunate that the epigraphic evidence 
is almost nz/ (C.Z.A. ii. pt. 1, Nos. 965-970). 
The consequences which result from the 
ordinance were, it used to be believed, that 
the rhapsodiae were then first arranged in 
order. - It is now generally admitted that if 
any conclusion can be drawn, it is that the 
lays were already in order, and Pisistratus 
recalled the rhapsodes to their book. 
The mythological tradition about Pisistratus 
is that he put the rhapsodies together into 
an epos, and that he inserted certain verses 
of political importance. The former belief 
is decisively negatived by the Cycle. The 
Cycle may be confidently given its traditional 
date 750-700 B.c., the age of Cynaethus of 
Chios and Magnes of Smyrna: Arctinus rests 
on Artemon the chronologer of Clazomenae, 
and Lesches on Phanias the peripatetic. 
These poems posit the //ad and Odyssey, 
and of the compass in which we now have 
them ; the Cypria went up to the opening of 
A, the Aethiopis altered the last line of 2 to 
effect a junction (as the Hota were fastened 
on to the Theogony), the Telegonia took up the 
story of Odysseus where w stops. The poems 
were complete two centuries before Pisistra- 
tus. As to his tampering therewith—in itself 
improbable, for the mere fact of an appeal to 
Homer shows that the text was considered 
beyond attack—sufficient attention has not, I 
believe, been paid to the source of the state- 
ments. Pisistratus is credited with adding 
B 558, 631 and writing Tovdecoay for Aovoec- 
eav in B 573. The writers who tell these 
stories quote as a rule the same set 
of authorities. Plutarch, Theseus 10 ot 
Meyapoev ovyypadeis, 20 and 32 Hereas of 
Megara, Solon 10 he is less precise, (ot pév 
modAoi —airot 8 Strabo 394 
oi pev 89 of Meyapeis 
rapwojoat ovtws [Soxotow]; Diog. Laert. i. 2 
Dieuchidas év y' Meyapixav. Paus. vii. 26 
gives no authority. It is plain that these 


statements represent the Megarian case ; 
the Megarian antiquarians, eager, as they 
claimed comedy, to win their country a 
place in the heroic age, were met by the 
adverse verdict of the Catalogue. So, like 
Reichel or any modern archaeologist, they 
declared the passages which they could not 
explain spurious. _Pisistratus undertook the 
character of forger, an embodied tis.1_ The 
Megarians actually succeeded in keeping the 
line out of some MSS.; that is, the story, 
which pleased the late classical world, had 
this effect ; but there is no trace in the MSS. 
of their substitute (their dvriapwdia, as Strabo 
says). But the prize is taken in this depart- 
ment by the theory (modern) that Nestor and 
his speeches were introduced into Homer, in 
the sixth century, to compliment Pisistratus. 
Mr. Lang bastes and roasts the upholders of 
this idea very agreeably. No doubt Mr. 
Lang’s explanation, a Dugald Dalgetty 700s, 
goes a long way; but I think the passages 
were inserted to give the audience more 
history. The artist who chose the two 
incidents, Achilles’ wrath and Odysseus’ 
return, gave them every now and again peeps 
into the past: hence the tales of Meleager, 
Phoenix, Heracles, and the Nekyia generally. 

Mr. Lang’s analysis of Agamemnon’s 
character is excellent, as is his parallel 
between Agamemnon and Achilles and 
Charlemagne and Roland. In both cases 
poetry has given the semi-independent knight 
his prominence in the imagination of the 
world. History sees either suzerain as he was. 
I do not, however, quite follow Mr. Lang in 
his disentanglement of Agamemnon’s dream 
in B. Thinking Agamemnon’s faith in his 
dream is weak, Mr. Lang wishes to intro- 
duce a pair of lines between B 4o and 41 
to say so. I see no signs of disbelief in the 
dream. In order to carry it out, Agamemnon 
invents the curious procedure 72—5—that is, 
he puts himself up to oppose the policy 


1 I regret that in the Oxford //ad on B 558 it is 
said, ‘Ar. videtur non legisse.? The reverse is the 
case: he athetised it, and you cannot athetise what 
you do not read. I have collected the evidence, C.2. 
1901, p. 9. Aristarchus athetised the verse, not on 
the strength of the Megarian statement, but because 
it disagreed with other passages 7d woAAa 
avtimaptupeiv abtois, as Strabo says). Aristar- 
chus was quite wrong, as Mr. Lang says, p. 46. 
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of the dream, and the other princes to support 
it. Why he did this we are not told: I 
presume he distrusted the feelings of the 
people (which directly after found expression 
in Thersites), and thought a proposal coming 
from him of renewing hostilities would excite 
mutiny. He therefore, in a tortuous and 
diffident way, proposed himself the contrary 
of what he wanted ; and the result exceeded 
his expectations. I will say nothing about 
Armour: too many living people are com- 
promised in Reichel’s extraordinary theory. 
I thought Mr. Ridgeway had killed it, but it is 
never too late xiva déperv dedapuevnv, when the 
cur is of this breed. Mr. Lang’s dichotomy 
of the metals—bronze for weapons and 
armour, iron for implements—seems satis- 
factory, and relieves us from translating 
xaAxés as ‘iron,’ which was a difficulty in 
Mr. Ridgeway’s view. The chapter on the 


House is interesting ; Noack’s strata are well 
though easily refuted. The Icelandic bed- 
chamber boarded off from the hall is a 
striking idea. I may note that pvyxds in the 
Heraclean tables! is a technical word, so in 
Homer it may be wrong to translate it ‘nook.’ 
Like and xoBados (the last of 


course not in Homer), it may have had a 
specific sense. 

The Doloneia shows Mr. Lang at his best. 
I will not add a word to his exposition. ‘The 
two chapters on Comparative Literature are 
very valuable: the parallel which Mr. Lang 
establishes between the French jong/eurs and 
the rhapsodes is most remarkable. He says 
with absolute truth that all the Greek con- 
ditions were present in France save the 
great poet. I regard also as of great import- 
ance the demonstration that the Homeric 
poems were handed down in writing; not 
in copies read by the general public, but in 
‘books’ the private property of each rhapsode. 
The question of writing, as everyone knows, 
has entirely changed of late. There is no 
-age known to us at which it can be denied to 
have existed.2, Mr. Lang makes the parallel 


11. G. Sicil. et Ital. No. 645. I. v. 138 otxodoun- 
ontat S€ Kat ev Tots xXwpois TovTots, Bowva, 
axupiov- Tov Bowva ro paxos Firari 
kat duwy wodwy, To de evpos oxtw Kat Tov 
de puxov Kat TayTat. 

2 If it is necessary to prove a ‘reading public’ in 
the sixth century it is not difficult: Plato Crétéas 


between Jendeus de Brie bequeathing his 
copy to his son and the story of the Cypria 
serving asa dowry. Jendeus too sang in the 
same island as Cynaethus, Sicily. The legend 
how Lycurgus brought the poem ‘as a cargo 
from Ionia’ (Aelian) agrees. 

Enough: we thank Mr. Lang for adven- 
turing into the den and fighting the professors. 
My only fear is that his wrist-play is so 
delicate the public may not realise that they 
are dead. 

T. W. ALLEN. 


Homer and his Age by Andrew Lang gives 
a promise of some delightful reading. We 
image to ourselves a picturesque book, 
somewhat like Monsieur Beéerard’s, but 
drawing its illustrations rather from anthro- 
pology than from geography. Nor should 
we be altogether wrong. Anthropology 
is here in its widest range, and we move 
freely and lightly among Red Indians 
with Mycenaean ‘tower’ shields, Tasmanians 
who bury their dead by eating them, and 
Highlanders who illustrate most things, but 
not least that the Laird of Runraurie used 
imported swords but home-made spades at 
the Battle of Killiecrankie. Mr. Lang, too, 
has a dexterous and airy way of stating a 
complicated argument, and the ‘ Enfin’ with 
which he heralds his conclusions is symbol 
of the fact that Azs sword at least, whatever 
that of his Homeric heroes, is a rapier for 
thrusting, and not the broadsword of some 
of our controversial scholars. Controversy 
is conducted by Mr. Lang with the greatest 
fairness and good humour, and is a model of 
what learned controversy should be. His 
opponents are turned inside out, and their 
arguments covered with ridicule, but it is 
ridicule which takes the other side into one’s 
confidence, in the best style of Punch’s 
political cartoons. No one is expected to 
infer that 6 or # detva is either a knave or a 
fool. 

Controversy, however, the book is from 
cover to cover, and it must be confessed that it 
113 B kal ye 5) Ta ypduuata wapa TE 
7’ Kal éott map’ éuol viv (Solon’s poems). 
Critias’ grandfather must have gone back past 
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might have been a little compressed. Would 
Mr. Andrew Lang in the days of his youth, 
before he had the public at his feet, have 
taken such liberties with it, as he has, say, in 
his chapter on Bronze and Iron? After 
eighteen pages we find in the body of the 
text ‘These pages had been written before 
my attention was directed to Monsieur 
Bérard’s book’; then comes a page dealing 
with Bérard ; this apparently suggests three 
pages on Cauer’s Grundfragen, that again 
five on Helbig’s Za Question Mycénienne, as it 
was only Helbig’s other work, Das Homerische 
Epos, that had been used in the earlier part 
of the chapter. Finally on the 27th page of 
the chapter, still in the body of the text, we 
read ‘After writing this chapter I observed 
that my opinion had been anticipated by 
S. H. Naber.’ We are hardly surprised that 
before this extraordinary chapter can close, 
we have five pages more of an argu- 
ment with Professor Ridgeway. This is 
not literature, but an argumentative note- 
book. 

Happily, although Mr. Lang repeats his 
points, he does not modify them. His 
general argument is clear and forcibly stated. 
Homer lives at a given moment of culture, 
and the archaeology of the //ad and the 
Odyssey reflects that one moment. Swords 
are still of bronze, but implements have 
begun to be of iron. Shields are still of the 
Mycenaean size, but plated with bronze to 
meet bronze-tipped arrows and_bronze- 
pointed spears ; bronze cuirasses and greaves 
are used, but of a light kind ; the dead are 
cremated, and a cairn is raised over their 
ashes. Everywhere, except where he con- 
sciously introduces 


‘masts of the beaten gold 
and sails of taffetie,’ 


the poet describes the manners, customs, 
weapons, art of his own day. 

It is impossible in the space of a review to 
discuss fully the archaeological arguments on 
which these conclusions are based. Many 
of Mr. Lang’s separate points are good and 
needed making. Mr. Lang is quite right in 
protesting that even in the bloom of My- 
cenaean art, neither shield nor dress nor 
cut of hair is »niform (p. $4). It cannot, 
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however, be asserted off-hand that this means. 
difference of date, as Mr. Lang seems to 
think. In the Late Minoan I Seventeenth 
Century black steatite ‘ Harvester’ vase from 
Hagia Triada,! the principal figure, whether 
he be farmer, king, or admiral, has the heavy 
flowing locks of which Mr. Lang talks, while 
his followers are either close-shaven or have 
their hair uncommonly closely bunched up 
under their flat caps. The same is true of 
the two principal figures in the Chieftain 
vase of the same date and provenance.” 
Such differences in the manner of wearing the 
hair may be due, not to date, but to race or 
rank. It is unfortunate in this connexion 
that Mr. Lang, while contrasting the regular 
ashlar masonry of the besieged city on the 
silver cup from Mycenae, with the irregular 
building of ‘most Mycenaean walls,’ seems 
to have overlooked the regular masonry of 
the Palaces at Knossos and Phaestos. 

If, however, we find a long development 
and startling contrasts in what used to be 
considered the uniform culture of Mycenae, 
there are contrasts and combinations equally 
strange in that shadowy sub-Mycenaean early 
iron age that begins in the last phases of Late 
Minoan III. Cataclysmic theories, that 
separated the Bronze Mycenaean and the 
Iron Geometric ages by a gulf, and fought with 
each other as to which side of it they should 
place the Homeric Achaeans have long been 
out of favour with younger archaeologists. 
The Tholos tomb at Kavousi to which 
Mr. Lang alludes (p. 207), with its iron 
swords, iron tools, and bronze spear-heads 
can now be paralleled by the Tholos tombs 
found by Miss H. A. Boyd (now Mrs. C. H. 
Hawes) at ‘Thunder Hill’ near the same 
site.» Here, in company with vases of 
Mycenaean shape, but decoration that is 
more Geometric than Mycenaean, a short iror. 

1 Monumenti Antichi dei Lincei, xiii. 1903, 
Plates I., II., III. By the kindness of Professor 
Halbherr I am enabled to reproduce this interesting 
vase in a book under the title Zhe Discoveries in 
Crete and their bearing on the History of Ancient 
Civilization, which Mr. John Murray is publishing 


for me early this spring. 
2 Described, but, unfortunately, not illustrated in 
Rendiconti dei Lince?, xii, 1903, Fasc. 7 and 8, 
324. 
3 American Journal of Archaeology, v. 1901, 
pp. 128-137, Figs. 2 and 3. 
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sword, about 18 inches long, bronze fibulae, 
and bronze bracelets were found among 
uncremated skeletons. At Milatos, too, on 
the north coast of Crete, 25 miles east of 
Knossos, a chamber tomb discovered by 
Mr. Evans in 1899 has now been fully 
described by him in his ‘Prehistoric tombs 
at Knossos.’ On the end of a painted 


sarcophagus in this tomb there is figured © 


what is clearly a great Mycenaean body 
shield, although not of the usual figure of 
eight shape. It is almost certain that this 
sarcophagus dates from the same interment 
as a late false-necked vase, the shape and 
design of which is similar to those of a vase 
found in another chamber tomb in company 
with two late short bronze swords, and a pair 
of bronze fibulae iike those found in Miss 
Boyd’s tomb at ‘Thunder Hill.’? It seems 
as if we had here a long shield coming down 
to sub-Minoan days in Crete, though the 
possibility of the figure that bears it being a 
god and not a man suggests that we may be 
dealing with a religious survival. Again in 
the tomb at Muliana in East Crete in which 
the two above mentioned bronze swords were 
found, we have the curious phenomenon that 
they and the other objects of the first burial 
interment are found side by side with the 
cinerary urn and iron weapons of a cremation 
interment. The earlier remains are not 
plundered or destroyed, but simply placed 
together on one side, so that unless we are to 
assume an unusual amount of reverence in 
an invading foreigner, we have here an 
example of iron succeeding bronze, and 
cremation succeeding burial in the same race, 
and probably in the same family.’ All this 
may be taken by Mr. Lang in support of his 
thesis, and we grant that it is conceivable 
that a given poet at the close of the bronze 


1 Quaritch, 1906, pp. 93-103(= Archaeologia, 
Vol. lix). The sarcophagus (Fig. 107, p. 99) had 
previously been figured by Mr. Evans in /.4.S. xxi. 
p- 174,(Fig. 50. It is wrongly referred to by 
Mr. Lang on p. 85 as /.#.S. xvi. The reference on 
p. 84 should also be to /.¥.S. xxi., not xvi., and on 
Pp. 146 to /.H.S. xix. not xx. 

2 Prehistoric Tombs, pp. 102, 112, 131, 132. 

® Prehistoric Tombs, pp. 112, 134. On Cremation 
Dr. Dérpfeld has written an article in MJéanges 
Nicole, 1905, pp. 95 seg. that is both suggestive and 
interesting, although not as yet supported by much 
evidence. 


and the beginning of the iron age may have 
had the exact archaeological equations that 
are demanded by the ‘Homeric moment of 
culture,’ presented to him as the sum total of 
his individual experience. It must, however, 
be respectfully pointed out that the evidence, 
so far as it goes, does not tend in this 
direction. There are no exact equations, 
but rather in-and-out combinations of the 
most divers sorts. They may be excellent 
arguments against any mechanical theory of 
stratification, which rejects as spurious all 
that does not tally with the bloom of Mycenae, 
or against late dating that assigns a con- 
siderable portion of the poems to days when 
even decadent Mycenae was a thing of the 
past. They have no sting for the many of 
us who believe that all but the merest fringe 
of the story of our poems was expressed in 
Greek hexameters before the end of the sub- 
Mycenaean early iron age, and yet think 
several great poets more probable than one 
great poet, and evolution more probable 
than creation by a single act. From our 
point of view the fact that in these late times 
bronze and iron weapons are both found, and 
in the oddest combination, throws light on 
that twice repeated phrase in the Odyssey,* 
which is inexplicable on the theory that the 
swords and spears of the ‘moment’ were all 
of bronze, and that Homer always ‘ means 
what he says.’ That ‘iron does of_ itself 
attract a man’ is not a good reason for 
putting out of his way those very weapons ® 
that are later called bronze by a poet who 
‘means what he says.’ The amusing thing 
is that the phrase seems so conclusive to 
Professor Ridgeway, who stands at Mr. 
Lang’s right hand to keep the bridge of 
Unity, that it is one of the main props of his 
view that the swords and spears of the 
‘moment’ are not of bronze at all, but of 
iron.6 Mr. Lang on the other hand—How 
are the mighty fallen—takes shelter in the 
hosts of the Athetizers, and rejects the 
two lines as ‘a very late addition’ (pp. 193, 
203). Is there no ‘baffling residuum’ (p. 129) 
even in his theory? 


4 Od. xvi. 294; xix. 13: yap &vdpa 
olSnpos. 

5 Od. xxii. 125. 

6 Early Age of Greece, pp. 294, 306. 
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All that these in-and-out combinations 
really point to is that the over-lapping here 
and there in actual fact of the old stages of 
culture with the new prevented the younger 
generation of poets from seeing any difficulty 
in the epithets and descriptions that they 
inherited from their predecessors. Of course 
they did not consciously archaize: Mr. Lang 
has no difficulty in disposing of those who 
think they did. They wrote exactly what 
came natural to them, and, whether they 
were writing new episodes, or embroidering 
on the old, they constantly introduced the 
manners and weapons of their own age. 
None the less, and here Mr. Lang’s criticisms 
miss their mark, it was often natural for them 
to leave unaltered what they inherited, and 
to create the new on the model of the old. 
Sometimes, as we have already suggested, 
the fact that there was a difference at all 
between old and new escaped observation. 
In other cases epithets and combinations of 
words and whole incidents were so stamped 
and fixed by tradition that it would have 
needed more critical analysis to change than 
to preserve. The Palace of Alkinoos, the 
Shield of Achilles, were no mere imaginings 
of the early iron age, its masts of gold and 
sails of taffetie; nor had its poets ever seen 
the realities. Such things take us back clear 
behind even the earliest phases of transition, 
to the great days of Knossos and Mycenae, 
the Late Minoan I and II of the 17th to the 
15th century. Whether or no their glories 
were put into verse by their makers, in Greek 
or any other language, we cannot tell. We 
may be sure at least that the first Greek 
poems they inspired were sung by men who 
knew, and saw them; who had walked the 
palaces, if not as their masters, at least as 
mercenaries or freebooters. Yet the twelfth 
or eleventh century bard attached his metal 
greaves quite cheerfully and naturally to the 
old-world description of Achilles’ armour. 
It is just so with Shakespeare when he writes 
Julius Caesar with North’s Plutarch in front of 
him. He accepts, as a fixed part of the 
story, the Feast of the Lupercalia, and the 
Ides of March, and the cremation of Caesar’s 
body, all utterly alien to his own time; but 
he slides gaily into ‘The eternal devil,’ and 
‘the clock hath stricken three’ and ‘My 


heart is in the coffin there with Caesar.’' If 
North had written in verse, and that in verse 
as good as his prose, Shakespeare would 
doubtless have stuck closer to his text, even 
closer than he did in Coriolanus,? and given 
us more that was Roman, and less that was 
Elizabethan. Inconsistent, however, he still 
would have been, and it is strange irony 
that Mr. Lang, who in his Homer and the 
Epic did so much to convince us that in- 
consistencies in story or plot are not im- 
possible for a single poet, should spend a 
great part of this book in denying that a 
poet can be inconsistent in the matter of 
manners and customs. 

With all its limitations, which are indeed 
obvious, Shakespeare and North is a better 
analogy than Lonnrot and the Kalewala. 
Some thousands of years hence, when Julius 
Caesar is preserved, and North is not, when 
little is known about England, and less about 
Rome, the Mr. Lang of the age will argue 
that the striking of a clock on the Ides of 
March, and the presence of the Devil at the 
Lupercalia are best explained by a single 
moment of culture. He will play off against 
each other with great success those Tasmanian 
critics who profess to be able to decompose 
the perfect whole and resolve it into its 
original elements. He will at the same time 
triumphantly reassure his brother Conserva- 
tives, who wish to enjoy their Shakespeare 
undisturbed, by pointing out that all poets 
and most school-boys (p. 26) feel the ‘unus 
color’ of that work of equally unquestionable 
single authorship, The Book of Common 
Prayer. 

Evolution is much harder to believe in 
than creation at a single act, harder for 
most people, not only for poets or school- 
boys ; and critics who believe in evolution 
are tempted to try to prove their point by 
excavating for the truncated tail, and lay 
themselves open to facile chastisement. Let 
us be grateful to Mr. Lang for the chastise- 
ment, and remember, nous autres, that it was. 


' Cf. ActI. Sc. 2, 1. 159, with 24. I. 1-10. Act IT. 
Sc. 1, 1. 192, with Act I. Sc. 2, 1. 18, etc. Act III. 
Sc. 2, 1. 104 with 26. 1. 253. The Folio Reading 
‘fifteen’ in Act II. Sc. 1, 1. 59 may possibly point to 
misunderstanding as to the date of the Ides. Cf. 24. 
1. 40 with 1. 87. 

2 See espe. Act IV. Sc. 5, ll. 60 seg. 
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not he, but Wolf himself, the first higher 
critic of Homer since the Alexandrians, who 
said! ‘ Perhaps it will never be possible to 
show, even with probability, the precise 
points at which new filaments or dependencies 


1 Praefatio? ad? xxviii. See also Prolegomena, 
viii. and a letter to Bekker, quoted in Ludwich’s 
Aristarch’s Homerische Textkritik, vol. ii. p. 230. 


of the texture begin.’ The fact that it is 
impossible to decompose is what we should 
expect: it does not render a whit less 
probable the theory of evolution. 


RonaLtp M. Burrows. 
Caraiff. 


RUTILIUS, THE LAST OF THE PAGANS. 


Cl. Rutilius Namatianus. ‘Edition critique 
accompagneé d’une Traduction frangaise 
et d’un Index et suivie d’une Etude 
historique et littéraire sur ’'Ceuvre et 
VAuteur. Par J. VessEREAU, professeur 
agrégé au Lycée de Poitiers, docteur és 
lettres. Pp. xxii+443. Paris: Fonte- 
moing, 1904. Fr. ro. 


Est aliquid quocumgue loco quocumgue 
recessu | unius dominum sese fecisse lacertae. 
And so M. Vessereau who has to share with 
Messrs. Siidhaus and Ellis the scars and 
scoriae of the Aetna (646 hexameters), may 
at least congratulate himself that by this 
volume of 465 large octavo pages he has 
established rights not lightly to be disputed 
in the 356 couplets of Rutilius. It may 
seem strange that M. Vessereau’s plan did 
not include a commentary; but everything 
else is provided—bibliography, Latin text 
with critical apparatus, French translation, 
Index Verborum, and, following these, prolego- 
mena on the work and the author to a sum 
of 350 pages. In addition M. Vessereau 
promises special studies on ‘the most serious 
difficulties ’ in the text. 

The work on which all this labour has 
been lavished is the expiring effort of pagan 
Rome. In the autumn of the year 416 of 
the Christian era Claudius Rutilius Nama- 
tianus, a landowner of Gaul who had filled 
the offices of magister officiorum and praefectus 
urbis at Rome, was recalled to his native 
land by the imperative necessity of repairing 
the damages which his ancestral estates had 
suffered from the devastating progress of 
the barbarians. Overland travel was im- 


practicable ; so the return journey had to be 
made by sea. Of this voyage he wrote a 
description in two books of elegiac verse, of 
which the first and a fragment of the second 
have come down to us. His work deserves 
more attention than its length and date 
would seem to warrant—more too than the 
ordinary classical scholar condescends to 
accord. It was composed in the very death- 
throes of the Western Empire. Britain and 
Armorica were lost ; Gaul and Spain, over- 
run with savage hordes, were wasted and 
depopulated ; Italy reduced to such a pass by 
the Gothic invasion that the most extraordin- 
ary measures were required to alleviate the 
universal distress. The haughty metropolis 
itself had been captured—captured more 
than once—and abandoned to pillage while 
the successor of Augustus Trajan and Con- 
stantine fed his chickens behind the impass- 
able marshes of Ravenna. Was this the 
hour to write the most elaborate panegyric 
of Rome that has come down to us—to pen 
such lines as these on the capital of the 
empire ‘upon which the sun never set ’ ?— 


exaudi, regina tui pulcherrima mundi 
inter sidereos Roma recepta polos. 


uoluitur ipse tibi qui continet omnia Phoebus 
eque tuis ortos in tua condit equos. 
quantum uitalis Natura tetendit in axes 
tantum uirtuti peruia terra tuae. 
(47 599-) 


This it might have been thought was 
written in some strange spirit of irony or 
perversity. But it was not. The origin of 
these untimely transports is to be sought in 
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the blindness of the bureaucrat and the 
magic of ‘the name of Rome.’ 

To Rutilius with his historical reminis- 
cences here the lines which Lucan uses of 
Fortune before the battle of Pharsalia may 
be almost literally applied : 


munera longi 
explicat eripiens aeui populosque ducesque 
constituit campis per guos tibi, Roma, ruenti 
ostendat quam magna cadas. 
(Phars. 7. 418 sq.) 


The ancient edifice of the Roman system 
had long been tottering to its base. The 
genius of one man alone had sustained it, 
and it is he who with Jews and monks is 
singled out as the object of the ex-praefect’s 
bitterest invective. The father-in-law of the 
Emperor, the conqueror of Alaric at Pollentia 
and at Verona, of Radagaisus round the 
beleaguered walls of Florence, is charged with 
meditating a matricide more heinous than 
that of Nero by betraying his mother 
country to the Goths. It is added in 
aggravation of his offence that he first 
rendered her defenceless by his destruction 
of the Sibylline books.!. Though the facts of 
the fall of Stilicho are obscure, we shall not 
go far wrong in assevering that the first charge 
is as improbable as the second is unsupported. 
The position of the Roman government was 
such that to come to terms with Alaric was a 
prime necessity; and it is not surprising if 
the convention had to include a payment of 
treasure, little palatable to Roman pride. The 
minister fell a victim to his own incaution in 
dealing with a palace intrigue; and the 
denunciations of the ex-official Rutilius are 
nothing but an echo of the court. 

Rutilius, like his more distinguished con- 
temporary the unfortunate panegyrist of 
Stilicho, the ‘praegloriosissimus poeta’ 
Claudian, was a pagan pure and simple ; and 
we may note as a curious circumstance that 
the two last writers of heathen verse of any 
pretensions were connected with a court by 
which the ancient worship was avowedly 
proscribed. The anti-Christian sympathies 
of Rutilius could naturally find no ex- 
pression among the officers of the son of 


1 ii, 52. The burning of the books was most 
likely accidental. 


Theodosius ; but no such reticence need be 
practised as regards the monastic orders. 
His gorge rises as he passes the island 
of Capraria, where the holy men swarmed 
like beetles— 
squalet /ucifugts insula plena uiris. 
(440) 
To Rutilius, both as Roman and _ political 
philosopher, the self-repression, the squalor, 
and above all the anti-social character of 
monasticism were utterly repugnant, and he 
does not hesitate to stigmatize it as a death- 
in-life. 
aduersus scopulus damni monumenta recentis: 
perditus hic uiuo funere ciuis erat. 
noster enim nuper iuuenis maioribus amplis 
nec censu inferior coniugioue minor 
impulsus furiis homines terrasque reliquit 

et turpem latebram credulus exul agit. 
infelix putat illuuie caelestia pasci 

seque premit laesis saeuior ipse deis. 
non, rogo, deterior Circaeis secta uenenis ? 

tunc mutabantur corpora, nunc animi. 

(517-526.) 

His hatred of Judaism is still more deep- 
seated, and its intensity is shown by its 
significant attachment to trifles. The hard- 
ness of his style, upon which I shall remark 
below, is curiously in keeping with his 
attitude towards a race whose intercourse 
with the Gentiles has never failed to discover 
the flinty regions of the human heart. 

The voyager had landed at Faleria and 
was enjoying the congenial spectacle of a 
village festival to Osiris, when he chanced to 
trespass on the grounds of a Jewish factor, who 
at once demanded monetary satisfaction : 
for the disturbance of the shrubs; for the 
trampling of the sea-weed; for the water 
that had filled the traveller’s pipkin. 


sed male pensauit requiem stationis amoenae 
hospite conductor durior Antiphate. 
namque loci querulus curam Iudaeus agebat 
humanis animal dissociale cibis :* 
uexatos frutices, pulsatas imputat algas, 
damnaque libatae grandia clamat aquae. 
(381 s9g-) 


2 To appreciate the contumely of this expression it 
must be remembered that in it the pork-hater is dis- 
advantageously contrasted with the pig—that animal 
propter conuiuia natum. 
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Rutilius replied, and in the vernacular. 
Nowhere in his poem does the uncouthness 
of the fifth century show so clearly under 
the thin classical veneer. 


reddimus obscenae conuicia debita genti 
quae genitale caput propudiosa metit. 

radix stultitiae cui frigida sabbata cordi 
sed cor frigidius religione suo. 

septima quaeque dies turpi damnata ueterno 
tamquam lassati mollis imago dei. 


It should be added here that Rutilius, as 
M. Vessereau says, could love as well as 
hate. His digressions are by no means all 
unamiable. His tributes to his friends Rufius 
{167 s99., 417 sgg.), Victorinus (493 s99.), 
and Protadius (542 sgg.) are pleasant to 
read in themselves and do honour to their 
writer. 

The delineation of the character of Ruti- 
lius hardly concerns us here. Suffice it to 
say that it is not easy to find in him the 
paladin whom M. Vessereau constructs from 
data too slender and by too uncritical a 
method. Still we may at the least credit him 
with a love of exalted, if inaccessible, ideals, 
and with the possession of the Roman dignity 
and constancy for whose exercise the condi- 
tions of his times afforded only too ample a 
field. 

For the historical student of language and 
style Rutilius has a curious, if somewhat 
melancholy, interest. He belongs emphatic- 
ally to what a reviewer of the new Corpus 
Poetarum;Latinorum, condensing intoa phrase 
my judgments in the preface to the fifth 
fascicule, has termed the ‘post-mortem’ 
writers. What Mr. Duff in his Juvenal 
(p. x) has said of classical literature, that it 
came to an end with the satirist’s death, is 
true above all of its poetry. Here to sharp 
eyes the rigor mortis is everywhere apparent. 

Claudian alone, thanks to his wonderful 
literary perception, presents a semblance of 
the living antiquity. Of Ausonius we need 
say nothing: he hardly pretends to be 
classical. Rutilius had far greater natural 
talents, and what he writes is at least arrest- 
ing. His disregard (conscious or unconscious, 
matters not) of genuine Latinity wears the 
air of defiance. His semi-classical diction 
and metre affront us with a brazen glibness. 


But he does not deceive. We feel that with 
him we are on the road that leads on the one 
hand to the jingling antitheses of the monkish 
versifier, and on the other to the weird 
jargon of the Hisperica Famina. Open his 
pages where you like, you will strike at once 
on this rigidity. 


interior medias sinus inuitatus in aedes 
instabilem fixis aera nescit aquis, 
qualis in Euboicis captiua natatibus unda 
sustinet alterno bracchia lenta sono. 
(245 599.) 
abscondat tristem deleta iniuria casum : 
contemptus solidet uulnera clausa dolor. 
(119 sg.) 
huc proprios nuper tutata est insula saltus 
siue loci ingenio seu domini genio. 
(327 59.) 
partimur trepidum per opuscula bina ruborem 
quem satius fuerat sustinuisse semel. 
(ii. 9 sg.) 
When trees become timber, commerce 
looks to their girth and height rather than 
to their shape or graceful swaying, and so 
Rutilius judges of the words that are to 
make the lengths of his verses. What a tale 
do these sky-scrapers tell ! 


cuius Avemoricas pater Exuperantius oras 
nunc fostliminium pacis amare docet. 
(213 59g.) 
molibus aeguoreum concluditur amphithea- 
trum. (239.) 
substitimus. quis enim sub 
maligna 


insanituris audeat ire fretis? (619 sg.) 


Above all a pentameter which would gladden 
the schoolboy who has to produce his tale of 
metrical bricks : 


nimiae bilis morbum  adsignauit 
Homerus 


Bellerophonteis sollicitudinibus / (450.) 


sic 


Even into descriptions where grace and 
lightness are required intrude these hectoring 
polysyllables : 


intrantemque cupit discedentemgue moratur 
postibus affixum dulce poema sacris. 
(269 sg.) 
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And here is the couplet in which the gentle 
bull woos Europa across the seas : 


qualis,! Agenoret rapturus gaudia furti 
per freta,! uirgineum sollicitauit onus. 


(261 sg.) 


For the readers of such writers the first 
requisite is a running commentary, to show 
what meaning the latter intended, we cannot 
say expressed, in the words and phrases they 
have commandeered. Free or loose para- 
phrase, such as M. Vessereau’s translations, 
can never fill its place. 


progredimur paruis per litora proxima cymbis 
quarum perfugio crebra pateret humus. 
(219 59.) 

The pentameter jars on our ideas of 
classical expression. And analysis shows 
that Rutilius has used perfugium, ‘a refuge,’ 
as a verbal like effugium, ‘escaping’ and that 
Aumus is to be taken not as ‘ ground,’ ‘soil,’ 
but as ‘terra firma,’ ‘shore.’ Let this be 
realised, and M. Vessereau’s translation can 
be fitted to Rutilius’ Latin : 


Nous avangons le long rivages 
voisins sur de petites barques capables de 
se réfugier dans les nombreuses échan- 
crures de la cote. 


In 250 it cannot. Here 
nec mora aificilis milibus ire tribus 
is rendered : 


Il me prend envie de connaitre les 
thermes qui ont emprunté leur nom 4 un 
taureau. Ce n’est x7 long ni difficile; il faut 
aller & trois milles. 


Rutilius means that the time which it takes 
to walk three miles is no great sacrifice. But 
instead of writing facilis mora, which might 
be supported by Virgil’s facilis iactura, he has 
puzzled readers and translators by substituting 
nec difficilis, as though this meant the same. 

Rutilius’ use of praeda at 613, ‘sed non 
Lucillum Briareia praeda fefellit,’ is some- 
what forced, it is true, but it has classical 
warrant. For fraeda, ‘pillaging,’ see my 
note in Silua Maniliana, p. 38. But 


' T have added the commas to show that fer freta 
goes with rapturus. 


M. Vessereau takes it with 


M. Vessereau’s version is misleading : ‘ Mais 
Lucillus n’a pas fermé les yeux sur ces 
profits dignes de Briarée.’ 

One of the signs of decadent Latin is the 
misuse of the reflexive pronouns, personal 
and possessive. M. Vessereau (p. 384) says 
of Rutilius, ‘Il emploie irrégulitrement le 
possessif pour le démonstratif,’ and cites. 
14, 39°, 537, 554- In 14, ‘nec putat 
externos quos decet esse swos,’ and 537, 
‘sed procera svo praetexitur alga profundo,’ 
suus is no demonstrative but a strained 
reflexive. In the other two places it may be 
contended that it is merely the equivalent of 
corum or eélus. 

Of M. Vessereau’s text I find it impossible 
to speak highly. A number of ill-judged 
alterations of L. Mueller and Baehrens, 
e.g. 81, ‘perpetuo—motu, are now relegated 
to the notes. So in 187-8, ‘occidua 
infido dum saeuit gurgite Plias | dumque 
procelloso temporis ira cadet,’ where the 
MS. cadit is right. Here is a zeugmatic use 
of dum, ‘till—while,’ which recalls that of 
donec in Stat. Silu. iv. 1. 160 sg. (see C.R. 
Xx. p. 322), where, however, the change of 
mood makes the zeugma easier. But a 
number of ancient corruptions have also 
been replaced in the text: g1-g2, ‘quod 
regnas minus est quam quod regnare mereris ; 
| excedis factis grandia facta tuis,’ fata the 
old edd. and the vulgate ; 341 sgg., ‘ hic ego 
tranquillae uolui succedere ripae ; | sed nautas 
auidos longius ire sequor. | sic festinantem 
uentusque diesque reliquit ; | nec proferre 
pedem reuocare licet,’ /estinantes 
Schrader, the world in general and M. 
Vessereau’s translation : ‘ Dans cette course 
précipitée, le vent et le jour mous quittent 
a la fois.’ The editor adventures on a 
change of text in ii. 62, ‘sed diverticulo. 
[so he spells] fuimus fortasse loquaces ; | 
carmine fraeposito iam repetamus iter.’ 
‘ pracposito scripsi ego scil. carmine quo 
‘diverticuli” instar, laudata Italia, invectus 
est in Stilichonem: “rendons sa place 4 notre 
potme et reprenons notre route”’ (trans.). 
Whether /vofosito should be changed to 


propositum is a matter for grammar to decide ;. 


but M. Vessereau will assuredly have no 
followers in preferring the compound with 
prae. 
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His punctuation makes confusion of 
543 59-5 
quem qui forte uelit certis cognoscere signis 

uirtutis speciem corde uidente petat, 
translated: ‘J’eus coeur d’aller voir Prota- 
dius. Quiconque voudrait le reconnaitre 4 des 
signes certains n’a qu’a se figurer, avec les yeux 
de l'image de la vertu.’ But cognoscere 
governs wirtutis speciem, not quem, which 
is the accusative after fefat. The sense is 
that anyone who would see Virtue personified 
should seek her in the presence of Protadius. 

No attention has been paid to orthography. 
Corrupt or inferior spellings are adopted with 
the late MSS., now our only stay, and even 
against them. Thus we have arctatam, 
connectere, dirigtt, irrepere, moestus, pene, 
secula, trophea, etc. 

The critical apparatus gives in its first 
section the readings of two descendants of the 
lost Bobiensis, V the well-known Vienna 
MS. which has been studied by Prof. H. 


Schenki and the Romanus, a manuscript 
belonging to the Duke di Sermoneta collated 
by Dr. Hosius (Rheinisches Museum, 1896).. 
Two of its readings, paciferogue for V’s 
pacificogue (words frequently confused), in 
80, and externus, for V’s aeternus, in 109, 
are taken into the text, the last against the 
sense. In another story are lodged the 
copious conjectures and variants on the text. 
Their value is that of an_ indiscriminate 
collection. 

By far the largest part of the book is, as 
we have seen, taken up with disquisitions on 
the history, friends, style, grammar, metre, . 
and so forth of Rutilius; and in them its 
general character is maintained. That 
character may be summed up thus. It gives 
us enough, and to spare, of what has been 
thought and written on Rutilius, but not 
enough on what Rutilius thought and wrote 
himself. 


J. Postcate. 


MUNRO’S TRANSLATIONS INTO GREEK AND LATIN VERSE. 


Translations into Greek and Latin Verse. 
By H. A. J. Munro. With a Prefatory 
Note by J. D. Durr and a Portrait. Pp. 
xi+113. London: Edward Arnold, 1906. 
6s. net. 


Mr. Durr continues his pious service to 
the manes of Munro. The present work is a 
reprint, with two additions and a few not 
unauthorised corrections, of an anthology 
privately printed and distributed twenty- 
three years ago. LEighty-three pieces are 
included, of length varying from two lines to 
five pages. The longest is the celebrated 
version of Gray’s Elegy, whose appearance 
was the occasion of a lively though almost 
forgotten controversy between the author and 
a critic in Macmillan’s Review for 1875 who 
had complained of the harshness and obscur- 
ity of Munro’s elegiacs. The reply must 
have made the assailant repent of his temerity; 
but it may be allowed that Munro impelled by 
logic and temperament was often rough and 


masterful in the use of language and metre. 
When, however, in the editor’s words, ‘he is 
inspired by his English,’ the result is not 
unseldom fine and even flawless verse. 
Witness the renderings of Deborah’s song into 
Latin glyconics, of the proem to the De 
Natura into Greek hexameters, and of 
Tennyson’s Beggar Maid into Latin elegiacs. 
In a short and gracefully written preface Mr. 
Duff gives some interesting facts about this 
side of Munro’s activity. We may add an- 
other. Munro one day happened to meet a 
classical scholar of his college, now an 
acknowledged authority in his own depart- 
ment, whose Latin elegiacs were then the envy 
of his undergraduate contemporaries, and for 
whom Munro had a particular affection, and 
said, ‘ Now, you must translate Gray’s Zvegy 
for me.’ The task was essayed; but the 
version stuck at the end of the first eight 
lines. Some time afterwards Munro met the 
defaulter, and in his shy way said ‘As you. 
would not translate the Z/egy for me, I have 
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had to do it for you,’ at the same time giving 
him the daintily printed pamphlet in its blue 


wrapper. 
The book is adorned by a frontispiece in 


Begriff der Tragidie nach Aristoteles. Von 
Prof. Dr. F. KNokEe. Weidmann, 1906. 
Pp. 83. M. 2. 


ANYONE interested in the question should 
certainly acquaint himself with Dr. Knoke’s 
pamphlet. The central point of his conten- 
tion is the nearly, though not absolutely, new 
idea that in the well-known definition a 
comma should be placed after &’ éA¢ov Kai 
oBov, cutting those words off altogether from 
mepaivovoa x.t.A. He holds that the defini- 
tion is in a way complete at popios and that 
what follows contains certain explanations, 
(which are really additions, though he does 
not recognise this quite explicitly enough). 
Thus dpdévrwv xai od 8’ drayyeAias further 
defines and limits piunows tpagews, a phrase 
equally applicable to epic. Then &’ édéov xai 
further defines ozovdaias, and da here 
does not signify dy means of but rather in the 
way of, consisting in, etc. (cf. Pol. 1341 b 24): 
pity and fear constitute the oovdy. In the 
same way 7repaivovea tiv ToLOvTwY 
twv (pity and fear only) xa@apow carries a little 
further the sense of reAetav, because, if I under- 
stand Dr. Knoke, not only is the action com- 
plete in the sense of really coming to the end 
of a story, but the feelings it has aroused are 
quieted again by the time the end is reached. 
Our feeling for Ajax, for instance, is quieted by 
the final recognition in the play of his great 


a reproduction of what is admittedly one of 
the two best photographs ever taken of 
Munro. 


KNOKE ON ARISTOTLE’S CONCEPTION OF TRAGEDY. 


J. P. P. 


qualities and deserts. Dr. Knoke would not 
call this exactly a moral completeness, and I 
agree with him, because not moral effect but 
pleasure, moral or otherwise, is what Aristotle 
requires. It may however be called an 
aesthetic and emotional completeness. 

This is evidently a theory of the xaapors 
that will have to be carefully considered. I 
have only given the gist. The working of it 
out in the pamphlet involves much lucid and 
skilful argument and examination of theories, 
all of it very well worth study, including the 
criticism of the favourite Bernaysian explana- 
tion, with which I for one have never been 
satisfied. ‘To mention two minor matters: I 
do not see why Dr. Knoke considers that 
TeArcias peéyeos éxovons distinguishes tragedy 
from epic ; and still less how jdvepévw Adyw 
distinguishes it from comedy, since 78 X., 
which Aristotle himself explains not as cover- 
ing the diction but as referring to metre and 
music only, certainly applies to comedy too. 
It is surely the word omovdacas with the men- 
tion of pity and fear that excludes comedy. 
I would also strongly commend to him Prof. 
Margoliouth’s emendation of aparrovras kai 
Spavras to mparrovres Kai Spares in 3. 1448 
a 27 (cf. 1449 b 23 and 32, and 1450a 22) 
as much better than making dpovras mean 
specifically dramatic action. 

H. RIcHarDs. 


Epitaphes. Textes choisis et commentaires 
publiés par FREDERIC PLEssis. Paris: 
Albert Fontemoing. Pp. lx+ 305. Fr. 4.50. 

Except for the bad binding and heavy paper, 

we have nothing but praise for this book. 


SHORT NOTICES 


The commentary gives just the kind of help 
required, the type is beautiful, and the whole 
will delight those scholars who cannot afford 
the heavy price of the collections of Latin 
inscriptions. 
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The Greek War of Independence, being a 
Greek Text for Beginners. By CHARLES 
D. CHamBerS. London: Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co., 1906. Pp. x+204. 35. 


An excellent idea, well carried out, in: spite 
of some doubtful points of scholarship. The 
plan adopted is that of Prof. Sonnenschein’s 
Ora Maritima: a historical story (and one 
of importance) is retold in simple Greek, the 
chapters being progressive in difficulty. The 
vocabulary and phrasing are modelled on 
Thucydides. Grammar and vocabulary are 
added. 


The Philoctetes of Sophocles. Abridged from 
the larger edition of Sir RicHarp JEBB by 
E. S. SHucKBuURGH, Litt.D. Cambridge: 

University Press, 1906. Pp. xliii+ 228. 

45. 


We suppose this abridgment is intended to 
reduce the price of the original for the 
benefit of schoolboys. Certainly any pupil 
who is advanced enough to profit by this 
book had much better study the original. It 
is not at all suited for school work : it con- 
tains too much in one direction and too little 
in another. 


A History of Classical Scholarship from the 
Sixth Century B.C. to the End of the 
Middle Ages. By Joun Epwin Sanpys, 
Litt.D. Cambridge: University Press, 
1906. Pp. xxiv+702. tos. 6d. net. 


That a second edition of Dr. Sandys’ learned 
work should be called for so soon proves that 
he has supplied a real want. All scholars 
will look forward to the publication of the 
concluding volume. 


VERSION 


Lire is mostly froth and bubble, 
Two things stand like stone, 
Kindness in another’s trouble, 
Courage in your own. 
ApaM Linpsay GoRDON. 


Tloupddvyas ta A€yw Biov avdpi 
gumeda 8’ ds xpywata Sod pever 
Erepos te pidixds euvnoo Bonbeiv, 
nv Kpadin TAjpove Kaprepeev. 
R. C. SEATON 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


GREECE. 

Argos.—The principal results of excava- 
tions between June and September last year 
were as follows. Some hundred yards N. of 
the ancient theatre is a polygonal wall, 
above which are the remains of a Roman 
structure in brick. The terrace supported 
by the wall has been completely cleared, with 
the result that the foundations of a small 
temple in tufa have been discovered. The 
Roman building proves to have contained 
reservoirs in connection with an aqueduct. 
The headless statue of the builder of this 
aqueduct has been discovered. S. of the 
modern town the foundations of a pro- 
style temple in calcareous stone have been 
brought to light. Here were found several 


inscribed sée/az, including a fragment of a 
fifth century B.c. treaty made at Argos between 
the Cretan towns of Knossos and Kylissos, 
and a decree of the third century B.c. in 
honour of the Rhodians, who had lent 100 
talents to the Argives to enable them to 
repair the walls of the town and to reorganize 
their cavalry.? 
AFRICA. 

Bulla Regia.—The most interesting object 
recently discovered is a circular collar in the 
form of a narrow band of lead. This is in- 
scribed on the exterior as follows : 


ADVLTERA MERETRIX TENE 
QVIA FVGIVI DE BVLLA R(e)G(ia)2 


1 Acad. des Inscr. Oct. 1906. 
2 [bid. Aug. 1906. 
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FRANCE. 


Alesia.—The excavation of a small temple, 
situated between the theatre and what is 
probably the forum, has been commenced. 
Several fragments of a Celtic inscription in 
Greek letters, a bas-relief representing Jupiter 
between Minerva and Juno, a torso of an 
Amazon, and a fine bronze relief represent- 
ing a dead Gaul have been found.? 


ASIA MINOR. 


Alabanda.—The 1905 excavations yielded 
(1) capitals and other architectural fragments 
belonging to the Ionic order. (2) Three new 
slabs belonging to the frieze representing a 
combat of Greeks and Amazons (see C/ass. 
Rev. Feb. 1906). They are very much 
mutilated. (3) A series of architectural 
fragments of the Ionic order, probably belong- 
ing to a small altar. (4) Fragments belong- 
ing to a building of the Doric order, among 
which is the drum of a column with the 
following inscription : 

@cois YeBaorois xai Kai 
Anpw, TiBépios KAavdios vids 
Kupiva éravyAapevov, arepavnpopodr- 
tos Avovvaiov tov Nazov, te 
éavrod xal “AréAXov Tov viod Kai 
Nazov tov ddeAdod, KAavdios Nuns 
5 xovpos éreAiwoey Kai 


F. H. MARSHALL. 


The following account of Roman dis- 
coveries in Manchester is abridged from a 
letter in Zhe Times of January 13 :— 

Excavations now being conducted on a 
site in the centre of Manchester by the local 
branch of the Classical Association have 
already yielded results of more than local im- 
portance. The plot of land in question has 
never been occupied by any buildings since 
Roman times. Observers like Whittaker in 


Aug. 1906. 


1771 and Corbett in 1849, when some scanty 
traces of the Roman fortifications could still 
be traced among the mounds and hollows of 
a waste grassy meadow, had placed the 
western wall of the Roman camp of Man- 
cunium at varying distances from Duke 
Street, which bounds the site on the east; 
and our present search was directed in the 
first instance to locating this rampart pre- 
cisely. Corbett’s notes pointed to its being 
found just inside our enclosure; but the 
stone remains uncovered there by Mr. 
Bruton about four feet below the present 
surface proved to be those of a building 
at least fourteen feet wide. On this were 
found well-preserved portions of a beautiful 
‘Samian’ vase from Lezoux (130-200 A.D ). 
Another set of foundations ten feet further 
west again disappointed—and delighted— 
us by proving to be not the wall but the 
base of another building. But some twenty 
feet further west there was found the base of 
a rampart, a breadth of some six feet of 
Roman concrete about two and a half feet 
deep, imposed on the characteristic stratum 
of boulder stones imbedded in puddled clay, 
about eighteen inches deep; beneath that 
about a foot of solid clay spread over the 
natural gravel. A large number of squared 
blocks of sandstone, clearly taken from the 
wall, had been found a little above the con- 
crete, though not zz situ. Just inside the 
rampart in the sand and gravel which 
represent the Roman surface, were found 
two coins, one of Geta (211-212 A.D.) the 
other of the mother of Geta and his murderer 
Caracalla, Julia Domna, the wife of Septimius 
Severus, struck sometime between his ac- 
cession (193 A.D.) and his death at York in 
211. 

Among other interesting finds may be 
mentioned a perfect grindstone, of a pattern 
not yet recorded, and several well-worn floor 
tiles. It is clear that Mancunium was a 
camp containing rows of permanent stone 
buildings. 
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American Philological Association. Transactions and 
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Co. 1906. 

Andocides. Orationes edidit Fridericus Blass, editio 
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Pp. xxii+124. Leipzig, B. G. Teubner. 
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